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beginning  witk  tke  Spring  1^37  season,  selected  products  from  eack  of  tke  major 
lines  of  tke  ^M.anufacturing  Division  of  ^Ni.arskall  Field  &  Company  will  ke  trade- 
marked  "Fieldcrest.”  Cack  item  will  ke  tested  for  quality  and  carry  tke  Fieldcrest 
Certified  Q  uality  lakel.  Xkis  new  plan  covers  17  lines  of  merckandise  for  tke  16 
departments  tkat  produce  30%  of  tke  average  store’s  volume.  Fieldcrest  presents  tke 
largest  certified  quality  program  ever  offered  to  retail  stores  from  one  reliakle  resource. 
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EDITORIALS 


BY  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


State  Fair  Trade  Acts  Upheld 

HE  Decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
—  States  upholding  the  Fair  Trade  Acts  of  the  States 
of  California  and  Illinois  is  a  most  far-reaching  one 
for  every  retailer  of  trade-marked  or  branded  mer¬ 
chandise. 

This  Decision  legalizes  the  right  of  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  maintain  the  resale  price  of  their  branded 
products  sold  in  intrastate  commerce  in  those  states 
having  Fair  Trade  Acts  which  are  not  in  violation  of 
state  constitutions. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  state  Fair  Trade  Acts 
have  been  passed  in  Illinois,  California,  Marylaml, 
New  Jersey,  Louisiana,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Rhode  Island,  Iowa,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin  and 
New  York — but  in  the  case  of  the  last  mentioned 
state,  sections  of  the  Act  have  been  declared  con¬ 
trary  to  the  New  York  State  Constitution  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  that  State.  Therefore,  for  the 
time  being  the  Decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  does 
not  directly  affect  retailers  in  New  York  State. 

Because  of  the  uniformity  in  existing  state  Fair 
Trade  Acts  in  the  aforementioned  states — manufac¬ 
turers,  if  they  elect  to  do  so,  who  actually  contract 
with  a  single  retailer  in  a  state  to  maintain  resale 
prices — can  require  all  other  retailers  in  that  state 
to  maintain  prices  on  trade-marked  or  branded  goods 
in  intrastate  commerce,  provided  that  retailers  have 
actual  or  probably  even  constructive  notice  of  the 
price  so  fixed. 


While  the  Decision  of  the  Court  recognized  that 
there  were  economic  arguments  for  and  against  price 
fixing;  nevertheless,  the  Court  ruled  that  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  good  will  of  a  trade-marked  article  re¬ 
mains  vested  in  the  producer — notwithstanding  that 
the  commodity  has  been  sold  to  a  retailer;  and  that 
the  asset  of  good  will  may  be  subject  to  attack  by 
unfair  competition  when  the  sale  of  branded  goods 


is  made  at  less  than  the  price  fixed  by  the  owner  of 
the  brand. 

Moreover,  the  Decision  stated  that  these  Acts 
are  permissive  in  character  and  do  not  constitute 
legislative  priee  fixing  which  would  deny  the  owner 
of  property  the  right  to  determine  for  himself  the 
price  at  which  he  will  sell. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Court  has  clearly 
ruled  that  if  a  trade-mark  or  brand  is  removed  from 
an  article — then  the  maintenance  of  resale  prices  is 
not  enforceable;  provided  that  the  good  will  as  evi- 
ilenced  by  the  brand  or  trade-mark  is  not  utilized  in 
the  selling  of  the  product  itself  and  that  all  means 
of  identifying  the  product  by  the  trade-mark  or 
'brand  have  been  removed. 


Unquestionably,  with  forty-two  state  legislatures 
in  session  during  1937  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
several  of  these  states  will  enact  such  legislation  due 
to  this  Decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
It  is  also  reasonable  to  expect  that  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  enact  a  federal  bill  which  will  legalize  the 
fixing  of  retail  prices  on  trade-marked  and  branded 
goods  sold  in  inter-state  commerce  in  those  states 
which  have — or  may  enact — Fair  Trade  Acts  not  in 
violation  of  their  state  constitutions.  In  fact,  efforts 
may  be  made  to  enact  at  the  next  Congress  a  general 
federal  price  fixing  law — similar  to  the  former 
Capper-Kelly  Bills — which  would  legalize  the  right 
of  manufacturers  to  maintain  retail  prices  on  their 
trade-marked  and  branded  products  in  all  states  of 
the  Union,  regardless  of  a  specific  state  statute  for 
that  purpose. 

«  «  »  «  « 

While  all  recognize  the  economic  evils  of  preda¬ 
tory  and  destructive  price  cutting;  nevertheless, 
many  question  the  wisdom  of  absolute  price  fixing. 
Price  fixing  grants  a  manufacturer  the  legal  right 
to  establish  the  retail  price  of  his  trade-marked  or 
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branded  product  to  the  consumer  without  regard  to 
differences  in  retail  operating  costs;  the  efficiency 
of  a  retailer;  and  whether  or  not  the  price  to  the 
consumer  is  justified  by  the  cost  of  production  and 
marketing.  We  cannot  agree  that  any  manufacturer 
has  the  right  to  give  the  consumer  5c  or  10c  worth 
of  value  in  a  product;  enhance  it  with  an  artistic 
bottle  or  container;  promote  its  sale  through  ex¬ 
pensive  and  extravagant  methods  of  advertising;  and 
compel  the  retailer  to  charge  the  customer  $1.00  or 
any  other  price  entirely  out  of  line  with  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  actual  merchandise  which  she  purchases. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  we  have  always  main¬ 
tained  that  price  fixing  is  contrary  to  the  public  in¬ 
terest  and  is  not  the  real  solution  of  predatory  or 
destructive  price  cutting. 

•  «  »  »  » 

In  our  estimation,  the  real  answ'er  to  destructive 
price  cutting  is  the  prohibition — either  through  vol¬ 
untary  agreement  or  through  legislation — of  sales 
below  cost  except  under'  predetermined  clearly  de¬ 
fined  conditions  and  circumstances.  This  solution  is 
generally  recognized  today  by  most  retailers,  manu¬ 
facturers,  leading  economists,  and  representatives  of 
important  consumer  organizations  as  the  real  answer 
to  uneconomic  price  cutting.  It  may  be  the  only 
sound  answer  to  absolute  price  fixing  legislation — 
both  federal  and  state — with  which  we  are  now  con¬ 
fronted. 

•  •  •  «  • 

Price  fixing  legislation  will  stop  predatory  price 
cutting,  but  it  will  do  so  by  exacting  a  tremendous 
toll  from  consumers  and  retailers  alike. 

Prohibition  of  selling  below  cost — except  under 
certain  conditions — will  stop  predatory  price  cut¬ 
ting;  without  injury  to  producers;  without  jeopardiz¬ 
ing  the  inherent  rights  of  retailers;  and  without  un¬ 
warranted  drain  upon  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
consumer. 

•  «  «  «  « 

But,  if  w'e  are  to  have  price  fixing  by  legislation; 
if  business — both  efficient  and  inefficient — is  to  be 
guaranteed  a  profit  by  law;  if  the  consumer  and  re¬ 
tailer  must  accept  the  price  mandates  of  produc¬ 
ers: — then  it  seems  inevitable  that  government  must 
take  steps  to  protect  consumers  and  retail  distributors 
against  unwarranted  prices  which  may  result  from 
the  enactment  of  federal  and  state  price  maintenance 
laws. 

For  if  producers  of  trade-marked  goods  demand 


and  receive  price  protection — then  it  is  equally  im¬ 
portant  to  protect  the  consumer  and  retailer  against 
the  evils  inherent  in  the  absolute  fixing  of  retail 
prices. 

The  Seventy-Fifth  Congress 

N  January  5th  next,  the  first  session  of  the 
Seventy-Fifth  Congress  will  convene  at  Wash¬ 
ington. 

A  number  of  important  national  economic  and 
social  problems — still  unsolved — will  confront  this 
forthcoming  session  of  the  Congress,  which  will  in¬ 
clude  within  its  ranks  many  new  members  elected  in 
November. 

This  Congress  inevitably  will  be  faced  with  fiscal 
affairs  and  federal  appropriations  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  national  budget;  the  consideration 
of  recent  emergency  legislation  due  to  expire  by 
statutory  limitations  during  the  year  ahead;  amend¬ 
ments  to  existing  laws;  and  proposals  for  new  legis¬ 
lation — both  from  within  and  without  the  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Of  particular  interest  to  members  and  to  retail¬ 
ers  generally — it  is  anticipated  that  measures  will  be 
proposed  for  the  federal  licensing  of  corporations; 
maximum  working  hours  for  employees;  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  power  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  investigate  and  regulate  business  practices;  de¬ 
sign  protection;  the  re-establishment  of  N.  R.  A.  pro¬ 
grams  for  specific  industries;  anti  basic-point  legis¬ 
lation;  the  revision  of  existing  Anti-Trust  Laws;  the 
legalization  of  resale  price  maintenance  on  goods  sold 
in  interstate  commerce;  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act;  farm  relief;  amendments  to  the  Rob- 
inson-Patman  Act;  attempts  to  prohibit  manufactur¬ 
ers  from  engaging  in  retailing;  governmental  sub¬ 
sidies  for  consumer  cooperatives;  and  perhaps 
amendments  to  the  present  Federal  Revenue  Act. 

While  it  seems  reasonably  certain  that  the  fore¬ 
going  measures  will  be  introduced  at  the  coming 
session,  there  may  also  be  an  avalanche  of  other  pro¬ 
posals  which  either  directly  or  indirectly  will  affect 
retailers  and  consumers. 

Your  National  Association  is  now  making  plans 
for  an  active  and  important  legislative  season  ahead. 
Members  will  be  kept  constantly  informed  through 
the  pages  of  The  Bulletin  and  through  special  bul¬ 
letins  of  all  legislative  developments  affecting  their 
interests  and  welfare — either  favorably  or  adversely. 
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While  on  the  eve  of  an  important  session  of  the 
Congress — it  seems  opportune  to  remind  members 
again  that  their  National  Association  will  welcome 
at  all  times  the  views  and  opinions  of  members  on  all 
legislative  proposals — for  only  through  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  thinking  of  its  members  on  public 
affairs  can  your  Association  hope  to  represent  its 
Craft  ably  and  effeetively  in  the  affairs  of  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Your  National  Assoeiation  will  do  its  jiart — but 
it  will  at  all  times  need  the  advice,  counsel  and  active 
cooperation  of  every  member. 

A  New  Legislative  Set-Up 

N  keeping  with  the  ever-growing  importance  of 
national  legislative  problems  and  trends — and  with 
the  approval  of  your  Board  of  Directors — ihere  has 
been  perfected  the  organization  of  the  legislative  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

In  V  '■u  of  several  committees — each  dealing  with 
specific  legislative  measures,  and  each  reporting  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  Board — there  has  been  established  a  gen¬ 
eral  Committee  on  Legislation  under  the  Chairman¬ 
ship  of  Saul  Cohn.  All  work  of  the  Association  in 
the  field  of  federal  legislation  will  be  directed  and 
coordinated  by  this  general  Committee,  which  will 
include  in  its  personnel  the  following  Vice-Chairmen 
— Jay  Iglauer  of  Cleveland,  William  B.  Thalhimer  of 
Richmond,  John  C.  Watson  of  Albany,  Ernest  Katz 
of  New  York,  Kenneth  Richmond  of  Brooklyn,  and 
President  David  E.  Moeser  of  Boston  (ex  officio). 

There  have  been  appointed  five  Sub-Committees 
— each  under  the  Chairmanship  of  one  of  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  Vice-Chairman — as  follows: 

COMMITTEE  ON  TAXATION 
Chairman,  Jay  Iglauer 

COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION  OTHER 
THAN  TAXATION 
Chairman,  William  B.  Thalhimer 

COMMITTEE  ON  TAXATION- 
INTERPRETATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
Chairman,  Ernest  Katz 

COMMITTEE  ON  INTERPRETATION  AND 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  LEGISLATION 
OTHER  THAN  TAXATION 
Chairman,  John  C.  Watson 

COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATIVE  RESEARCH 
AND  FACT-FINDING 
Chairman,  Kenneth  Richmond 


It  shall  be  the  functions  of  the  Committee  on 
Taxation,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Jay  Iglauer, 
and  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation  Other  Than 
Taxation,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  William  B. 
Thalhimer — to  initiate  such  legislation  as  may  be  de¬ 
sirable  or  necessary  and  to  determine  Association 
policies  on  proposed  and  pending  legislation  which 
properly  comes  within  the  scope  of  these  respective 
Committees. 

It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Committees  on 
Interpretation  and  Administration  of  T'axation  and 
General  Legislation,  under  the  Chairmanships  of 
Ernest  Katz  and  John  C.  Watson  respectively,  to  see 
that  members  are  properly  informed  of  all  legislative 
enactments  and  the  effects  of  such  laws  upon  their 
policies  and  operations. 

It  shall  be  the  funclion  of  the  Committee  on 
Legislative  Research  and  Fact-Finding,  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Kenneth  Richmond,  to  conduct  or 
organize  research  studies  and  investigations  so  that 
each  legislative  subcommittee  may  be  supplied  w4h 
adequate  and  reliable  information  in  presenting  the 
position  of  the  Association  to  the  Legislative  and 
Executive  Branches  of  the  Federal  Government. 
***** 

Elsewhere  in  this  Issue  of  The  Bulletin  will  be 
found  a  simplified  chart  illustrating  the  legislative 
set-up  of  your  National  Association.  (See  page  22) 

We  believe  that  this  organization  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  activities  and  functions  of  the  Association  will 
prove  to  be  an  intelligent  and  practical  plan  of  pro¬ 
cedure  which  will  result  in  securing  maximum  results 
for  the  membership  in  this  most  important  field  of 
association  effort. 

If  You  Have  Not  Done  So — 

Express  Your  Vietvs! 

HE  Platform  recently  adopted  by  your  Board  of 
Directors — governing  the  Relationships  between 
Retailers  and  Government,  Employees,  Consumers 
and  Vendors — has  been  the  subject  of  wide-spread 
editorial  comment  by  the  daily  press  of  the  nation. 

Perhaps  no  recent  action  of  any  trade  organiza¬ 
tion  has  received  more  public  recognition — largely 
favorable — than  has  this  proposed  Platform  of  your 
Association. 

But  of  more  importance  than  the  comments  and 
opinions  of  editorial  writers  are  the  views  of  the 
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members  of  this  Association  towards  these  proposals 
which  are  scheduled  for  careful  consideration  at  our 
forthcoming  Convention. 

The  Platform  to  date  has  met  with  wide-spread 
commendation  on  the  part  of  many  members  and 
has  generally  been  hailed  as  a  progressive  step  in 
keeping  with  current  trends  of  the  times. 

But,  frankly,  we  invite  any  constructive  criticism 
which  members  may  have  to  offer  to  this  proposed 
platform;  and  we  would  like  to  receive  their  frank 
comments  even  prior  to  the  holding  of  the  Annual 
Convention.  Your  views — whatever  they  may  be — 
will  be  helpful  in  perfecting  this  Platform;  and  as¬ 
suring  retailers — in  the  event  of  its  adoption — of  a 
sound,  practical  and  equitable  code  to  govern  their 
Relationships  with  Government,  Employees,  Con¬ 
sumers  and  Vendors. 

Every  member  of  the  Association  is  now  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  copy  of  this  proposed  Platform.  If  you 
have  not  already  done  so — express  your  views  to  us 
now  on  any  or  all  of  its  provisions!  ^ 

Let’s  Learn  the  Facts  and  Act 

JT  has  been  stated  that  department  stores  are  doing 
only  10  per  cent  of  the  major  electrical  appliance 
business  of  the  country;  that  the  rate  of  increase  in 
sales  volume  for  these  lines  is  below  that  of  the 
country  as  a  whole;  that  their  appliance  departments 
are  generally  operated  at  a  loss;  and  that  other  retail 
outlets  are  forging  ahead  in  this  field. 

Few  lines  of  business  to-day  present  a  brighter 
propect  for  the  future  than  does  the  production  and 
distribution  of  major  electrical  appliances.  This  ob¬ 
servation  is  based  partly  upon  the  fact  that  we  are 
confronted  with  an  inevitable  nation-wide  building 
boom;  and  also  upon  the  estimate  that  there  is  a  five 
billion  dollar  potential  retail  volume  in  the  field  of 
electrical  appliances,  if  the  existing  homes  of  this 
country  reach  the  point  of  25  per  cent  electrification 
— an  objective  which  is  not  unreasonable  of  expec¬ 
tation. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  department  stores  of  the 
country  are  falling  behind  in  the  distribution  of  these 
lines  of  merchandise — then  immediate  steps  should 
be  taken  to  correct  this  condition. 

Accordingly,  your  Managing  Director — ^in  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Merchandising  Clinic  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  held 'at  Nela  Park,  Cleveland  on 
December  2nd  last — publicly  announced  the  under¬ 


taking  of  a  survey  to  be  conducted  by  the  Major 
Appliance  Buyers’  Group  of  the  Merchandising  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  in 
order  that  we  may  have  definite  evidence  as  to  what 
is  wrong  with  the  merchandising  of  electrical  appli¬ 
ances  in  department  stores;  and  so  that  constructive 
action  may  be  taken  to  assure  such  stores  of  their 
rightful  share  of  the  volume  and  profits  in  a  field 
which  offers  such  vast  potentialities. 

A  copy  of  this  address — covering  the  scope  of 
the  study — appears  elsewhere  in  this  Issue  of  The 
Bulletin.  Members  are  urged  to  read  it  carefully 
and  to  lend  their  cooperation  in  the  carrying  out  of 
this  important  research  project. 

We  Endorse  This  Objective 

HE  New  York  City  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 
at  its  One  Hundred  and  First  Convention,  held 
recently  in  New  York  City — unanimously  adopted 
the  following  Resolution  on  Fiber  Identification: — 

WHERE.4S,  There  are  four  basic,  natural 
fibers,  cotton,  wool,  silk  and  linen,  which 
for  centuries  have  been  used  for  apparel 
and  other  fabric  needs,  and 

WHEREAS,  A  synthetic  fiber,  rayon,  has 
been  widely  and  progressively  developed, 
for  similar  uses,  closely  resembling  the 
natural  fiber  in  appearance  and  feel,  and 
may  be  less  costly  and  give  satisfactory 
service,  and 

WHEREAS,  Laundry  or  cleaning  or  other 
care  required  by  each  of  these  natural  and 
synthetic  fibers  differs  very  importantly, 
thus  affecting  their  adaptability  and  suit¬ 
ability  for  various  uses,  so  that  the  woman 
shopper  needs  must  have  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  fiber  content  of  any  fabric 
in  order  to  buy  wisely,  and 

WHEREAS,  Even  trained  and  professional 
buyers  cannot  always  detect  fiber  substitu¬ 
tions,  especially  in  fabrics  of  mixed  fibers, 
except  through  laboratory  analysis,  and 
this  condition  has  inevitably  resulted  in 
unfair  eompetition  adversely  affeeting  all 
fibers,  and 

WHEREAS,  Under  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  Act  the  Commission  is  “empow¬ 
ered  and  directed  to  prevent  persons,  part- 
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nerships  or  corporations,  from  using  un¬ 
fair  methods  of  competition  in  commeree”, 
NOW,  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED, 
that  the  New  York  City  Federation  of 
Women’s  Cluhs  in  convention  assemhle*!, 
speaking  in  hehalf  of  the  consumer-huyer, 
who  is  the  final  victim  of  this  type  of  un¬ 
fair  eonipetition  prevailing  in  respect  to 
fibers,  fahries  and  their  products,  does 
earnestly  request  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  to  adopt  such  measures  as  will 
help  to  assure  fair,  competitive  identifiea- 
cation  of  fibers,  thus  proteeting  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  helping  to  develop  wise  buying, 
atid, 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  a  eopy 
of  this  Resolution  be  sent  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

«  «  *  «  • 

Your  National  Assoeiation  has  been  asked  to 
lend  its  support  and  cooperation  in  achieving  the 
objective  of  this  Resolution;  and  we  have  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  given  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  request. 

First  of  all,  we  believe  that  this  Resolution  is  in 
keeping  with  the  position  of  your  Association  for  the 
establishment  of  suitable  standards  for  merchandise; 
and  seeondly,  we  are  convineed  that  the  fulfillment 
of  this  Resolution  will  result  in  fair  and  truthful 
advertising  of  goods  made  of  fibers  and  fabrics  to  the 
ultimate  consumer. 

Not  only  is  this  Resolution  in  the  interest  of  the 
consumer — but  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  retailer 
as  well.  For  the  universal  use  today  of  synthetic 
fibers  and  their  mixture  with  basic  fibers  make  it 
well  nigh  impossible  for  a  retailer  or  his  buyers  to 
determine  with  any  fair  degree  of  aecuraey  the  true 
fiber  eontent  of  the  goods  which  they  purchase  for 
resale  to  the  publie. 

•  «  «  «  « 

Your  National  Association  will  lend  its  eoopera- 
tion  to  any  praetieal  program  having  as  its  objective 
the  intelligent  identifieation  of  fibers  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  eonsumers  and  retailers:  For  such  a  proposal 
is  in  keeping  with  the  long  adopted  and  reeognized 
Standards  of  Advertising  Practiees  of  your  Assoeia¬ 
tion;  and  is  in  line  with  the  program  recently  ap¬ 
proved  by  your  Board  of  Directors,  which  provides 
that  the  Assoeiation  take  an  active  part  in  the  erea- 
tion  of  suitable  standards  of  merchandise  so  that 


both  consumer  and  retailer  may  reeeive  maximum 
value  in  their  purchasing. 

•  •  «  «  * 

Members  will  be  kept  advised  as  to  the  progress 
of  this  movement  from  time  to  time. 

Convention  Plans  Progressing 

p  LANS  for  the  Twenty-Sixth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association — 
to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
(aty,  January  18  to  22,  1937 — are  rapidly  taking 
shape;  and  members  are  assured  a  program  which 
will  surpass  all  previous  conventions  in  timeliness, 
importance  and  excellence. 

Seven  General  Sessions — devoted  to  legislative 
and  economie  trends,  vendor  relations,  eonsumer 
relations,  taxation,  problems  of  smaller  volume 
stores,  and  employee  relations — will  be  staged  at 
times  which  will  not  conflict  with  any  of  the  group 
or  divisional  meetings.  This  desirable  change  in  the 
Convention  sehedule  has  been  eflFeeted  so  that  all 
delegates  to  the  Convention  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  attend  these  sessions  because  of  the  importance 
of  national  legislative,  soeial  and  economic  problems 
to  Retailing  during  the  year  ahead. 

«  «  «  «  » 

Of  particular  importance  and  interest  to  all 
members  should  be  the  proposed  Platform  governing 
the  Relationships  between  Retailers  and  Govern¬ 
ment,  Employees,  Consumers  and  Vendors  adopted 
by  your  Board  of  Direetors  at  its  November  meeting, 
which  will  be  presented  for  discussion,  consideration 
and  aetion  of  the  Convention. 

•  »  »  «  • 

The  program  of  the  technical  sessions  sponsored 
by  the  Associate  Divisions  and  Groups  will  translate 
the  effeets  of  national  problems  upon  every-day  retail 
operations. 

«  »  «  «  « 

The  preliminary  subject-speaker  program  will 
shortly  be  ready  for  release.  When  you  see  it — we 
know  that  it  will  challenge  your  interest  and  atten¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  your  desire  to  be  present  at  its  ses¬ 
sions. 

So — if  you  have  not  already  done  so — plan  NOW 
to  be  in  New  York  City  during  the  week  of  January 
18th  next.  As  a  retailer  you  have  no  more  important 
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business  at  that  time  than  to  attend  this  Annual 
Forum  on  important  problems  confronting  your 
Craft  and  business. 

Attention — Retail  Secretaries ! 

W  ITH  forty-two  state  legislatures  scheduled  to 
hold  sessions  during  the  year  1937  and  with  the 
convening  of  a  new  Congress  less  than  a  month  away 
— there  will  be  no  dearth  of  timely  and  important 
subjects  for  discussion  at  the  Twenty-Fifth  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Secretaries 
to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  January  17  to 
20  next. 

l  iider  the  able  direction  of  President  Charles 
E.  Boyd,  Secretary  Sadie  Hartman,  and  Lew  Newell, 
Chairman  of  the  Program  Committee — the  Secre¬ 
taries’  Group  is  planning  to  discuss  such  important 
subjects  as  Trends  in  Retail  Distribution;  Robinson- 
Patman  and  State  Fair  Trade  Acts;  The  Retail  Sales 
Tax — Pro  and  Con;  Consumer  Cooperatives;  Social 
.Security  Act  and  Unemployment  Insurance  Legisla¬ 
tion,  and  a  number  of  other  national  and  state  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  retailers  at  this  time. 

As  has  been  the  custom  for  a  number  of  years, 
the  holding  of  the  Secretaries’  Convention  simultane¬ 
ously  with  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  affords  local  and  state  retail 
secretaries  the  opportunity  to  attend  the  general  and 
group  sessions  of  the  latter  Organization. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  Secretary 
can  serve  his  members  ably  and  effectively  during 
this  important  period,  who  fails  to  take  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  to  keep  informed  on  the  im¬ 


portant  public  problems  confronting  distribution, 
and  their  effects  upon  retail  operations. 

Therefore — we  not  only  invite — hut  urge  all  Re¬ 
tail  Secretaries  to  attend  and  participate  actively  in 
the  discussions  and  deliberations  of  both  bodies. 

Greetiiifis 

NCE  again  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  the  Holiday 
Season. 

And  it  promises  to  be  a  merry  and  happy  season 
for  the  American  peojile. 

For  the  dark  clouds  of  fear  and  pessimism  which 
over-shadowed  our  Nation — during  the  past  half 
dozen  years — have  lifted;  and  a  spirit  of  courage, 
confidence  and  optimism  seems  to  be  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  all. 

Therefore,  it  is  proper  and  fitting  that  the  holi¬ 
day  spirit — now  abroad  throughout  the  land — should 
he  in  keeping  with  the  advent  of  a  greater  social  and 
economic  era  which  seems  to  be  upon  us. 

We  can  make  it  so — by  sincerely  adopting  a 
genuine  spirit  of  Good  Will  towards  our  fellow-men, 
and  a  helping  hand  to  those  less  fortunate  among  us 
who  have  not  as  yet  felt  the  betterment  of  the  times. 

In  doing  so,  we  shall  truly  be  practicing  our 
moral  duties  of  love  and  charity  towards  mankind — 
pcrlia)ts  the  real  answer  to  most  of  our  social  and 
economic  problems. 

«  «  «  «  » 

In  accordance  with  custom,  we  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  extend  on  behalf  of  the  Officers,  Directors 
and  Staff — to  the  membership  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association — the  age  old  Greetings  of  the 
Season — Health,  Happiness  and  Prosperity  to  All! 
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Solving  the  Problems  of  Retailing 
in  the  Pnblie  Interest 

1937  Convention  Theme  Recognizes  Paramount 
Importance  of  Consumer  Relations  in  Business 


^^rriHERE  is  a  very  strong  and 

X  rapidly  growing  appreciation 
in  business  that  the  real 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  every  corporation  is  the  consum¬ 
er.” 

This  statement,  made  a  few  days 
ago  by  a  leading  business  executive, 
is  not  startling  in  originality.  It  has 
been  said  in  various  ways  innumer¬ 
able  times  before.  But  the  fact  that 
it  is  being  said  more  frequently  and 
with  greater  emphasis  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  business  is  coming  to 
really  believe  that  its  progress  and 
welfare  is  intricately  Ixjund  up  with 
the  mode  of  living,  the  changing 
habits,  the  day-to-day  buying  ])ower, 
and  the  favorable  outlook  on  life  of 
the  ordinary  average  American. 
Public  interest,  it  is  Ixdng  said  with 
more  serious  conviction  than  ever 
before,  is  the  gear  which  turns  the 
heavy  wheels  of  business  and  trade. 

Retailers  are  more  apt  than  other 
business  men  to  lie  fully  cognizant 
of  the  paramount  importance  of  pub¬ 
lic  interest  in  relation  to  themselves. 
It  is  to  be  expected  that  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  trend  for  broader 
recognition  of  the  public’s  interest 
in  business,  that  merchants  of  the 
country  would  be  in  the  vanguard  of 
the  movement,  and  give  direct  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  belief  that  the  opera¬ 
tions  in  their  own  stores  may  be 
carefully  geared  to  dovetail  at  all 
points  with  the  interests  of  consum¬ 
ers  in  each  community  in  partiailar, 
and  throughout  the  country  in  gen¬ 
eral. 

Significant  of  the  fact  that  mer¬ 
chants  are  thinking  with  the  times, 
therefore,  is  the  theme  which  has 
been  selected  for  the  26th  Annual 


Convention  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association.  This  theme, 
which  will  dominate  and  motivate 
approximately  35  meetings  during 
the  five  days  of  the  convention,  is 
“Solving  the  1937  Problems  of  Re¬ 
tailing  in  the  Public  Interest.”  The 
contemporary  thinking  of  many  re¬ 
tailers  is  represented  in  that  objec¬ 
tive.  Those  problems  of  public  in¬ 
terest  which  retailers  will  be  forced 
to  contend  with  in  1937  are  con¬ 
cerned  primarily  with  the  relation 
of  retailing  with  consumers,  govern¬ 
ment,  vendors,  employees  and  their 
own  policies. 

The  program  builders,  with  the 
theme  in  mind,  have  striven  to  make 
it  possible  for  every  store  person 
attending  the  convention  to  obtain  a 
broad  perspective  of  the  relation  of 
“public  interest”  to  both  the  store  as 
a  whole  and  to  every  last  function  in 
the  operation  of  the  store.  So  that 
the  entire  convention  body  will  have 


Little  Miss  Muffet  reflected  how  tough  it 
Was  getting  to  make  her  shoppe  pay. 
At  the  Convention  she  spied  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  to  guide  her 
And  it  drove  all  her  worries  away. 


ample  opportunity  to  get  an  “all- 
American”  viewpoint  of  retailing  in 
1937,  plans  have  Ixen  laid  for  seven 
great  general  sessions,  to  be  held 
separately  and  without  conflict  with 
any  of  the  other  convention  sessions. 
A  general  meeting  on  Monday  even¬ 
ing  at  the  opening  of  the  convention 
will  be  devoted  to  government  and 
economic  trends,  a  general  luncheon 
session  Tuesday  to  vendor  relations, 
a  general  session  Tuesday  evening 
to  consumer  relations,  a  general 
session  Wednesday  afternoon  on 
taxation,  a  Wednesday  evening  gen¬ 
eral  session  to  problems  of  smaller 
volume  stores,  a  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  general  session  to  employee  re¬ 
lations,  and  a  Friday  morning  gen¬ 
eral  session  to  the  subject,  “Tomor¬ 
row’s  Retailer.” 

These  general  sessions  will  con¬ 
stitute  the  broad  base  from  which 
all  further  discussions  at  the  con¬ 
vention  will  emanate.  The  speakers 
will  be  outstanding,  and  well 
equipped  by  their  experience  and 
background  to  present  a  well-round¬ 
ed  picture  of  the  broad  issues  which 
will  affect  the  duties  of  store  execu¬ 
tives  of  all  types  in  1937.  The  ob¬ 
jective  of  “public  interest”  will  be 
dramatically  highlighted  at  the  open¬ 
ing  session  Monday  evening  with 
the  presentation  of  the  projjosed 
voluntary  platform  for  retailing, 
adopted  for  consideration  of  the 
convention  by  the  N.R.D.G.A.  lK)ard 
of  directors  in  Novemlxr.  This  plat¬ 
form  would  enunciate  the  attitude 
of  retailers  in  regard  to  legislation 
and  jx)licies  covering  labor  condi¬ 
tions,  the  betterment  of  consumer 
relations,  improved  retailer-vendor 
relations,  and  governmental  trends. 
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WITH  the  business  pendulum  definitely  on  the  return  swing 
toward  better  times,  students  of  retailing  are  asking  if 
merchants  are  going  to  profit  from  the  lessons  of  the  de¬ 
pression  years;  or  will  they,  as  business  improves,  settle  back 
comfortably  with  an  air  of  complacency  because  “things  are 
going  all  right”? 

Warnings  are  being  sounded  that  unless  management  keeps 
constantly  alert,  many  of  the  wasteful  practices  of  the  boom 


Gathering  inspiration  from  the 
general  sessions,  the  eight  divisions 
and  groups  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  will 
go  into  detailed  discussion  of  such 
subjects  as  employee  compensation, 
social  security,  profitable  non-selling 
training,  motor  carrier  regulation, 
sales  planning  in  1937,  customer 
service,  means  of  improving  rela¬ 
tions  with  delivery  employees,  mer¬ 
chandising  in  piece  goods,  toilet 
goods  and  cosmetics,  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances,  basement  merchandise, 
housefurnishings,  and  other  depart¬ 
ments,  credit  department  organiza¬ 
tion,  etc.  A  tentative  schedule  of 
the  convention  sessions  is  found  on 
page  13. 

One  point  at  which  “public  inter¬ 
est”  and  retailing  closely  touch  is  in 
the  field  of  housing.  With  a  realiza¬ 
tion  that  perhaps  a  half  million  new 
homes  will  be  built  in  1937,  and 
millions  more  remodeled  and  im¬ 
proved,  the  Housing  Committee, 
headed  by  Saul  Cohn,  president, 
City  Stores  Co.,  Inc.,  is  planning  to 
stress  the  responsibilities  and  sales 
p>otentialities  awaiting  merchants  in 
this  movement  at  the  convention.  A 
housing  forum  is  being  planned  on 
the  Roof  Garden  of  the  hotel 
throughout  the  convention  week. 

The  forum  will  have  a  double 
purjwse — to  demonstrate  to  the 
public  the  new  developments  in 
housing  and  home  furnishings,  and 
to  provide  every  store  executive  at¬ 
tending  the  convention  w'ith  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  how  stores  may  tie  in 
merchandising  and  promotional 
efforts  in  each  community  with  com¬ 
ing  developments  in  the  housing 
field. 

In  the  program  now  being  planned 
the  general  public  will  be  afforded 
opportunity  throughout  the  week  to 
learn  the  ABC’s  of  home  ownership 
from  officials  of  the  F.H.A.  and  rep¬ 
resentative  consumer  organizations. 
Interesting  daily  discussions  will  be 
scheduled  on  the  fMJSsibilities  for  re¬ 
ducing  home  building  costs  through 
greater  standardization  of  materials, 
and  on  the  use  of  new  materials  and 
modern  adaptations  of  old  materials 
in  home  construction. 

Store  representatives  themselves 
will  discuss  in  their  own  meetings 
the  sales  possibilities  in  home  fur¬ 
nishings  and  equipment  offered  in 
the  building  housing  movement. 
They  will  learn  of  successful  meth¬ 
ods  already  employed  by  stores  to 
create  sales  in  the  new  housing 
market.  The  value  and  methods  of 
conducting  surveys  of  consumer 
goods  consumption  in  various  cities 
in  connection  with  housing  will  be 


analyzed,  and  such  other  proposals 
as  a  bureau  of  home  information  in 
department  stores,  and  cooperation 
with  builders  and  real  estate  inter¬ 
ests  in  stimulating  home  furnishings 
sales.  Opportunities  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  for  department  stores  in  the 
sale  of  air  conditioning,  automatic 
heating  equipment,  pre-fabricated 
houses,  and  similar  heavy  equip¬ 
ment. 

Of  particular  interest  will  be  a 
display  of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad¬ 
ministration.  “Modeltown,”  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  complete  community 
planned  in  accordance  with  the  most 
advanced  ideas  in  town  planning. 
Numerous  other  exhibits  will  illus¬ 
trate  the  new  products  and  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  field. 

With  renewed  and  accelerated  in¬ 
terest  in  private  brands  during  the 


past  year,  the  second  annual  packag¬ 
ing  clinic,  in  connection  with  the 
convention,  will  carry  added  im¬ 
portance  at  the  January  convention. 
A  popular  feature  of  the  clinic  will 
be  the  competition  for  the  Special 
Wolf  Retail  Award — given  for  the 
most  effective  package  developed  by 
a  retail  store  and  used  during  1936. 
The  Sales  Promotion  Division,  which 
is  supervising  the  organization  of 
this  year’s  clinic,  has  already  sound¬ 
ed  a  call  to  all  stores  which  have 
created  packages  of  their  own  to 
enter  the  competition. 

As  in  other  years  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Secretaries 
will  conduct  their  annual  meeting 
concurrently  with  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
convention.  This  year,  the  place  and 
dates — ^at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
January  17-20. 
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era,  since  uprooted  from  retailing,  are  bound  to  reassert  them¬ 
selves  as  business  presses  forward  with  the  relatively  more 
important  matters  of  increasing  volume  and  profits. 


In  the  accompanying  cartoons,  the  Association's  artist  has 
attempted  to  contrast  the  watchfulness  of  alert  retailing  during 
the  past  six  or  seven  years,  with  the  smug,  complacent  mood  of 
complete  satisfaction  which  is  likely  to  come  with  a  sustained 
period  of  prosperity. 


Tentative  Schedule  of  the 

MONDAY— 8:00  I’.M. 

Ofiieral  Session  I  :  Government  and 
Economic  Trends 

TUESDAY 

10:00  A.M.  to  12:30  P..M. 

Store  Management  Division:  Em¬ 
ployee  Compensation 
Personnel  Group:  Profitable  Non- 
Selling  Training 

Traffic  Group :  Motor  Carrier  Regu¬ 
lation 

Merchandising  Division :  Merchan¬ 
dising  the  Basement 
Sales  Promotion  Division:  Remedy¬ 
ing  Flaws  in  Present  Promotions 

12:1.S  to  3:30  P.M. 

General  Session  1 1 :  Vendor  Relations 
(With  Association  of  Buying 
Offices) 

3:30  to  6:00  P.M. 

Store  Management  Division :  Cus¬ 
tomer  Service 


1937  Convention  Sessions 

Merchandisin.g  Division :  Merchan¬ 
dising  Piece  Goods 

Delivery  Group :  Means  to  Improve 
Delivery  Employee  Relations 

Tr:>.ffic  (jroup :  New  Developments  in 
Traffic,  Receiving  and  Marking 

■Sales  Promtition  Division :  Sales 
Planning  in  1937 

8:(K)  P.M. 

General  Session  III  :  Consumer  Rela¬ 
tions 

WEDNESDAY 
8:30  to  10:00  A.M. 

Controllers’  Congress :  Social 
Security 

Sales  Promotion  Division :  Packag¬ 
ing 

Store  Management  Division :  Restau¬ 
rant  Operation 

Traffic  Group:  New  Developments 
in  Traffic.  Receiving  and  Marking 


10:00  A.M.  to  12:30  P.M. 

Controllers’  Congress — Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Division :  Economics  of 
Credit  Selling 

Merchandising  Division :  Merchan¬ 
dising  Ready-to-Wear 

Sales  Promotion  Division :  Sales 
Promotion  Clinic 

Delivery  Group:  New  Ways  to  Re¬ 
duce  Elxpense 

Merchandising  Division :  Merchan- 
chandising  Electrical  Appliances 

Personnel  Group:  Training  for  Bet¬ 
ter  Consumer  Relations 

2:00  to  4:30  P.M. 

General  Session  IV :  Taxation 

8:00  P.M. 

General  Session  V :  Smaller  Volume 
Stores 

THURSDAY 

8:30  to  10:00  A.M. 

Store  Management  Division — Deliv¬ 
ery  Group:  Wrapping  and  Pack¬ 
ing  Clinic 

Smaller  Volume  Stores :  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Problems 

8:30  A.M.  to  12:30  P.M. 

Credit  Management  Division ;  Credit 
Department  Organization 

10:00  A.M.  to  12:30  P.  M. 

Store  Management  Division Em¬ 
ployee  Practices  and  Regulations 

Controllers’  Congress  •  Taxation 
Problems  and  Tax  Saving  Methods 

Personnel  Group:  Means  to  Strength¬ 
en  Employee  Relations 

Merchandising  Division :  Merchan¬ 
dising  Cosmetics  and  Toilet  Goods 

Merchandising  Division :  Merchan¬ 
dising  House  Furnishings 

2:00  to  4:30  P.M. 

General  Session  VI :  Employee  Re¬ 
lations 

7:00  P.M. 

General  Session  VII :  Banquet 
FRIDAY 
10:00  A.M. 

General  Session  VIII :  Tomorrow’s 
Retailer 

(For  program  of  Retail  Secretaries’ 
.Association  Convention  see  page  52) 


Convention  Exhibitors 

Ml  Styles  Hanger  Co. 

.Associated  Reciprocal  Exchanges 
Robert  Britigan  Co. 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co. 

Carr  Service,  Inc. 

Christmas  Club,  Inc. 

Cramer-Tobias  Co. 

Dennison  Mfg  Co. 

Diebold  Sr-f-  &  Lock  Co. 

Dry  Goods  Economist 
Economy  Engineering  Co. 

Ediphone,  Thos.  A.  Edison  Co. 
Fairchild  Publications 
Farrington  Mfg.  Co. 

Frigidaire  Corp. 

Gardner  Richardson  Co. 

General  Electric 

General  Motors  Truck  Corp. 

Haire  Publications 
Philip  Hano  Co. 

Haskelite  Mfe.  Co. 

(Co’tfiiiucd  on  /'age  54) 
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What  Is  Wrong  with  the  Distribution 
of  Major  Appliances? 

BY  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER 
Managing  Director,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


The  Major  Appliance  Buyers’  Group  of  the  Merchandising 
Division  is  conducting  a  survey,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  arrive  at 
ways  and  means  of  correcting  undesirable  situations  in  the  mer* 
chandising  of  major  appliances.  The  accompanying  summary 
of  the  problems  which  must  be  dealt  wdth  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Sweitzer  recently  in  the  form  of  an  address  given  before  the 
Fifth  Annual  Merchandising  Clinic  of  the  General  Electric 
Company. 

Pointing  out  that  only  10%  of  major  appliances  are  dis* 
tributed  through  department  stores,  and  these  generally  at  a 
loss  to  the  store,  Mr.  Sweitzer  touches  on  some  of  the  problems 
confronting  retailers  if  this  situation  is  to  be  remedied.  Shall 
they  carry  few  or  many  brands?  Private  brands?  What  of  un¬ 
warranted  long-term  guarantees?  How  is  the  unfair  competi¬ 
tion  of  opportunist  vendors  to  be  met?  How  can  destructive 
competition  in  credit  terms  be  ended?  How  can  consumers  be 
educated  in  the  freer  use  of  electric  appliances?  If  these  prob¬ 
lems  are  to  be  solved,  the  cooperation  of  manufacturers  and 
jobbers  is  needed. 


Few  industries  today  have  a 
brighter  outlook  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  and  distant  future  than 
have  those  engaged  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  major  elec¬ 
trical  appliances.  This  optimism  is 
partly  based  upon  the  fact  that  we 
are  confronted  with  an  inevitable 
nation-wide  building  boom.  The 
need  for  new  housing  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  well  portrayed  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  facts  presented  by  Saul  Cohn, 
Chairman  of  the  Housing  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  before  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Conference  on  Distribution  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  September : 

“There  are  approximately 
twenty-eight  million  buildings 
divid^  almost  equally  between 
farm  and  urban  dwellings. 
Based  upon  a  one  hundred  year 
life,  one  per  cent,  or  two  hun¬ 
dred  eighty  thousand  become 
obsolete  annually.  There  are 
five  hundred  thousand  families 
created  every  year.  There  are 
three  and  a  quarter  million 
homes  unfit  for  habitation. 
There  is  a  pent  up  demand  due 
to  the  low  ebb  of  construction 
during  the  last  six  years.  From 
a  peak  of  three  billion  dollars 
of  residential  construction,  we 
were  off  nearly  ninety-one  per 
cent  during  the  depth  of  the 
depression.” 

I  think  that  that  statement  of 
Mr.  Cohn  describes  well  and  terse¬ 
ly  the  housing  problem  which  con¬ 
fronts  us  at  this  time. 

With  the  advent  of  economic  re¬ 
covery,  with  the  restoration  of  pub¬ 
lic  confidence,  with  the  mounting 
numl)er  of  marriages,  with  the  un¬ 
doubling  of  families,  and  with  the 
increase  in  population,  which  is  ex- 
jjected  to  reach  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  million  in  1940,  it  has 
l)een  conservatively  estimated  tliat 
we  shall  need  the  erectioli  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  homes 


annually  over  a  period  of  years  in 
order  to  meet  the  housing  shortage 
which  was  created  during  the  period 
of  the  depression. 

I  am  making  brief  reference  to 
our  national  housing  problem — 
which  of  itself  might  well  be  the 
subject  of  a  session  of  this  Confer¬ 
ence — because  it  would  be  difficult 
to  conceive  of  any  widespread  build¬ 
ing  program  which  failed  to  stimu¬ 
late  consumer  demand  for  major 
electrical  appliances.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  today  the  erection  of  even 
a  low  cost  housing  unit  in  our 
smallest  towns  and  villages  which  is 
not  equipped  with  electric  current, 
making  the  occupants  thereof  po¬ 
tential  users  of  the  many  electrical 
appliances  which  are  more  and  more 
coming  to  be  regarded  as  necessi¬ 
ties  in  the  households  of  the  nation. 

In  addition  to  the  potentialities 
offered  by  new  housing,  which  au¬ 
gurs  a  bright  outlook  for  the  appli¬ 
ance  industry,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  there  is  a  five  billion  dollar 
potential  retail  volume — exclusive 


of  air  conditioning — in  the  field  of 
electrical  appliances,  if  the  existing 
homes  of  this  country  reach  the 
point  of  twenty-five  per  cent  elec¬ 
trification.  At  the  present  time,  we 
are  told  that  the  annual  consump¬ 
tion  of  electricity  in  the  average 
home  is  only  eight  per  cent  of  the 
potential  consumption  of  a  complete¬ 
ly  electrified  home  of  average  size. 

Therefore,  it  is  apparent  that  this 
|K)tential  retail  volume  of  five  billion 
dollars  of  electrical  appliances  could 
Ije  reached  if  the  present  use  of  elec¬ 
tric  current  in  American  homes  were 
only  tripled.  Under  present  condi¬ 
tions,  this  is  an  objective  which  is 
not  unreasonable  of  expectation,  if 
jiroducers  and  distributors  of  elec¬ 
trical  appliances  undertake  sound 
and  aggressiv'e  methods  to  bring  it 
about. 

*  * 

As  Managing  Director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  I  am  naturally  interested  in  the 
prohlem  of  the  merchandising  of 
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major  electrical  appliances  from  the 
standjx)int  of  department  stores, 
which  largely  make  up  the  member¬ 
ship  of  our  Association.  I  was 
astonished  the  other  day  when  in¬ 
formed  by  the  merchandise  manager 
of  electrical  appliances  of  one  of 
our  leading  department  stores,  that 
department  stores  sell  only  ten  per 
cent  of  all  major  electrical  appli¬ 
ances  ;  and  that  the  remaining  ninety 

cent  is  .sold  by  specialty  dealers, 
public  utilities,  furniture  stores, 
liardware  stores,  and  miscellaneous 
retailers  difficult  of  classification. 

Well ! — there  is  apparently  some¬ 
thing  wrong  in  the  distribution  of 
major  electrical  appliances,  if  only 
ten  per  cent  of  these  lines  are  sold 
through  the  department  stores  of 
the  country ;  and  I  hope  that  this 
statement  is  not  construed  as  a 
selfish  one  on  my  part.  Perhaps  the 
cause  for  this  condition  lies  with  the 
department  stores  themselves;  per¬ 
haps  it  is  due  to  methods  employed 
in  the  marketing  and  distribution 
■of  major  appliances  over  which  de¬ 
partment  stores  have  little  or  no 
control. 

Since  accepting  the  invitation  to 
come  to  this  Conference  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  I  have  discussed  quite  infor¬ 
mally  and  casually  the  electrical  ap¬ 
pliance  business  with  some  of  our 
people ;  and  I  am  convinced  that 
■certain  conditions  and  problems  ex¬ 
ist  which  need  careful  study  and 
consideration,  if  the  distribution  of 
these  lines  is  to  keep  pace  with  the 
■efficient  and  economical  methods 
employed  in  the  distribution  of  other 
lines  of  goods  to  the  consumer. 

Accordingly,  a  survey  will  be  un¬ 
dertaken  in  the  immediate  future — 
■conducted  by  the  Major  Appliance 
Buyers’  Group  of  the  Merchandising 
Division  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association — ^for  the  purpose 
of  determining  what  is  wrong  with 
the  distribution  of  major  appliances 
and  what  constructiv'e  steps  should 
1x5  taken  to  remedy  existing  condi¬ 
tions  which  are  retarding  their  more 
widespread  and  profitable  distribu¬ 
tion.  In  this  survey,  we  invite  the 
cooperation  and  help  of  manufac¬ 
turers,  joblx'rs,  and  in  fact  of  all 
who  may  have  a  constructive  con¬ 
tribution  to  make  towards  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  our  common  problems. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  survey 
was  not  undertaken  and  completed 
prior  to  this  meeting  in  Cleveland. 
IxHause  this  occasion  would  provide 
a  most  suitable  forum  for  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  its  findings.  However,  since 
this  project  lies  ahead  of  us,  it  might 


be  opportune  for  me  to  discuss  at 
this  time  some  of  the  problems  which 
need  consideration  and  study  in  the 
light  of  my  conversation  with  those 
vitally  interested  in  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  of  electrical  appliances. 

First  of  all,  there  is  a  question  in 
the  minds  of  some  as  to  whether 
retailers  should  carry  fewer  lines  of 
major  electrical  appliances.  While 
it  is  a  general  principle  of  good  mer¬ 
chandising  not  to  carry  too  many 
brands  or  too  many  price  lines ;  and 
to  concentrate  solely  uiK)n  brands 
and  price  lines  which  customers  de- 


‘*A  dillar,  a  dollar,  a.  ten  o’clock  scholar. 
Why  have  you  come  so  soon?” 
“Convention  Week  brings  things  I  seek 
Morning,  night  and  noon.” 


mand;  nevertheless,  it  should  be  a 
part  of  this  study  to  determine  to 
what  extent  retailers  should  carry 
few  lines  or  many  lines  of  major 
electrical  appliances.  There  are 
some  who  believe  that  greater  con¬ 
centration  of  lines  will  permit  more 
intensive  and  intelligent  sales  pro¬ 
motion  of  appliances ;  there  are 
others  who  feel  that  department 
stores  should  carry  all  well-known 
brands  of  electrical  appliances  in 
order  to  meet  the  widespread  de¬ 
mands  of  their  customers  created 
through  the  eflPective  use  of  national 
advertising  campaigns  conducted  by 
appliance  manufacturers. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

There  are  some  who  feel  that 
there  is  insufficient  flexibility  in  the 
merchandising  of  major  electrical 
appliances,  and  that  increased  vol¬ 
ume  can  only  be  secured  by  manu¬ 
facturers  .supplying  stores  with  pri¬ 
vate  brands — or  unadvertised  brands 
— of  appliances  for  sjjecial  selling 
events ;  or  that  stores  be  permitted 
to  reduce  reasonably  the  advertised 
l)rices  of  national  brands  during 
such  events,  if  increased  volume  is 
to  be  attained. 

♦  *  * 

Then,  there  is  the  subject  of  guar¬ 
antees,  which,  in  the  minds  of  many, 
appear  to  be  reaching  the  point  of 


absurdity.  We  are  told  that — in  the 
case  of  refrigerators — it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  to  give  the  customer 
a  five-year  guarantee,  and  in  some 
instances  the  period  of  guarantee  has 
Ixien  extended  to  ten  years.  While 
these  guarantees  are  intended  to  ap¬ 
ply  solely  to  the  replacement  of  me¬ 
chanical  parts :  nevertheless,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  interprets  them  to  include  all 
servicing  of  the  appliance — and 
complaints  have  even  been  received 
regarding  chipping  of  the  enamel 
or  porcelain  covering  the  exterior  of 
the  Ixix  during  the  life  time  of  the 
guarantee. 

Of  course,  these  unwarranted 
long-term  guarantees  leave  the  re¬ 
tailer  “holding  the  bag’’ ;  and  in 
order  to  retain  customer  goodwill 
the  retail  dealer  has  to  make  good. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  guarantees 
should  l)e  limited  to  a  period  of  one 
year;  or,  at  the  best,  to  a  period 
not  exceeding  the  life  of  a  short  term 
installment  contract  of  sale  under 
which  the  refrigerator  or  appliance 
is  sold.  If  a  one-year  period  is 
adopted,  then,  the  guarantee  might 
well  apply  not  only  to  mechanical 
defects  but  also  to  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  the  appliance  in  every 
respect.  Such  a  guarantee  policy 
would  be  more  fair  and  equitable  to 
retail  dealers,  and  would  not  en¬ 
courage  customers  to  make  unjusti¬ 
fied  demands  for  services  and  ad¬ 
justments  as  is  the  case  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Therefore,  the  entire  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  policy  of  guarantees  will 
lie  included  within  the  scope  of  this 
proposed  study. 

♦  ♦  * 

I  am  told  that  there  are  far  too 
many  so-called  dealers  of  electrical 
appliances,  who,  without  much  sta¬ 
bility  in  the  field  of  retailing,  or 
credit  standing,  are  engaged  in  the 
selling  of  such  lines  to  the  public 
under  conditions  which  breach  their 
agreement  with  manufacturers  or 
wholesale  distributors,  and  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  if  resorted  to 
by  department  stores,  furniture 
stores,  hardware  stores,  and  other 
well  established  retailers.  These  so- 
called  dealers  carry  no  stock,  but 
use  the  displays  of  neighboring  de¬ 
partment.  furniture  and  hardware 
stores  as  their  sample  and  sales 
rooms. 

It  is  most  diffiailt  for  well-estab¬ 
lished  retailers  of  electrical  appli¬ 
ances — whether  they  be  large  or 
small — to  meet  the  competition 
brought  about  by  the  practices  of 
these  vendors  who  sell  appliances  on 
a  more  or  less  hit  or  miss  basis. 
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These  so-called  dealers  are  not  in¬ 
terested  in  building  up  the  appliance 
industry  of  this  country.  They  are 
solely  interested  in  making  a  sale 
now  and  then — whenever  the  op¬ 
portunity  presents  itself  —  under 
terms  and  conditions  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  particular  cus¬ 
tomer  with  whom  they  happen  to 
be  dealing  at  the  time. 

I  am  told  that  if  established  re¬ 
tailers  of  electrical  appliances  re¬ 
sorted  to  the  methods  which  these 
dealers  are  alleged  to  practice — 
then,  established  dealers  would  be 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  their 
franchise  to  handle  these  lines  by 
producers  themselves.  This  is  a  sit¬ 
uation  and  a  condition  on  which  we 
hope  that  this  survey  will  throw 
light  and  result  in  cleaning  up  any 
unfair  methods  of  competition  which 
may  exist  in  retail  channels. 

*  *  * 

We  are  now  in  an  era  of  install¬ 
ment  selling;  and  surely  major  elec¬ 
trical  appliances  constitute  a  line  of 
merchandise  which  may  safely  be 
offered  for  sale  to  the  consumer  on 
a  deferred  payment  basis.  But  we 
must  be  careful  to  maintain  the  cred¬ 
it  selling  of  major  appliances — and 
in  fact  of  all  other  lines  on  a  rea¬ 
sonably  safe  basis. 

Retailers  should  compete  with 
each  other  on  quality  of  merchan¬ 
dise  and  character  of  service:  but  I 
doubt  the  wisdom  and  soundness  of 
unbridled  competition  of  credit 
terms,  which  will  eventually  j^rove 
to  be  disastrous  to  both  the  dealer 
and  the  customer.  Credit  risks 
should  be  carefully  selectetl.  A  sub¬ 
stantial  down-payment  should  be  re¬ 
quired.  and  the  balance  due  should 
be  payable  over  a  period  of  time 
commensurate  with  the  price, 
amount  of  down-payment,  the  jwob- 
able  life  of  the  appliance,  and  the 
resale  value.  W’e  must  bear  in  mind 
that  if  we  make  our  credit  terms  too 
easy,  we  are  apt  to  make  our  collec¬ 
tion  problem  too  difficult.  One  of 
the  objects  of  this  survey  will  be  to 
determine  what  should  be  sound  and 
reasonable  credit  terms — safe  for  the 
retailer  and  fair  to  the  customer — 
upon  which  major  appliances  mav 
be  sold. 

I  am  fully  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  much  room  for  im¬ 
provement  in  the  promotion  and  sale 
of  electrical  appliances  in  retail 
stores.  In  handling  these  lines  we 
are  dealing  with  a  highly  specialized, 
and  in  fact,  a  highly  technical  prod¬ 
uct,  which  requires  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  merchandise  and 


how  to  sell  it.  I  do  not  think  that 
retailers,  as  a  whole,  have  even 
scratched  the  surface  of  opportunity 
which  exists  for  the  sale  of  appli¬ 
ances.  These  opportunities  will  not 
be  found  at  the  retail  counters  alone. 
They  demand  well  organized  and 
intelligently  managed  community 
campaigns  reaching  into  the  very 
homes  of  the  customers.  This  type 
of  selling  requires  a  well-trained 
personnel  of  a  very  high  calibre.  In 
my  estimation,  an  able  sales  force, 
well  selected,  well  paid,  well  trained, 
and  well  supervised  can  be  a  most 
important  factor  in  increasing  the 
volume  of  electrical  appliances  in 
the  average  store. 


I  had  a  little  business 
No  bigger  than  my  thumb. 
Convention  “leads”  had  what  it  took 
To  make  my  business  hum. 


Now,  if  established  retailers  must 
maintain  an  able  sales  force ;  if  they 
must  aggressively  and  intelligently 
advertise  and  promote  electrical  ap- 
jtliances ;  if  their  customers  demand 
credit  terms  in  the  ]nirchase  of 
these  goods ;  if  the  retailer  must  be 
prepared  to  install  and  service  appli¬ 
ances  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  con¬ 
sumer — then  retailers  should  have 
an  adequate  mark-up  on  major  elec¬ 
trical  appliances  which  will  permit 
them  to  liandle  these  lines  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  profit. 

I  am  told  that  our  stores  gener¬ 
ally  lose  al)out  five  per  cent  in  major 
appliance  departments,  and  yet 
manufactureres  are  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  existing  mark-ups  on 
these  lines  are  sufficient.  In  fact.  I 
have  been  informed  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  retailer  in  America  who 
makes  any  money  in  the  sale  of  elec¬ 
trical  refrigerators,  and  the  only 
reason  they  handle  them  is  because 
their  customers  demand  it.  If  this 
situation  be  true — then  both  manu¬ 
facturers  and  retailers  should  take 
steps  to  correct  these  conditions,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  economically  unsound  to 
continue  to  handle  any  line  of  mer¬ 
chandise — year  in  and  year  out — at 


a  loss. 

Accordingly,  we  shall  endeavor  to 
secure  through  this  survey  detailed 
merchandising  and  operating  ex¬ 
pense  statistics — broken  down  into 
various  groups  of  appliances,  such  as 
refrigerators,  laundry  equipment, 
gas  ranges,  electric  ranges,  etc. — in 
order  that  we  shall  have  a  true  pic¬ 
ture  of  what  it  costs  to  sell  these 
various  appliances  and  what  is  a  fair 
and  reasonable  mark-up  for  profit¬ 
able  operation. 

*  *  * 

I  have  .merely  mentioned  in  pass¬ 
ing  some  of  the  problems  which 
have  been  reported  to  me  which  need 
study  and  action  at  this  time  if 
progress  is  to  be  made  in  the  retail 
distribution  of  major  electrical  appli¬ 
ances.  Perhaps  I  have  not  treated  of 
all  of  them — there  may  be  others — 
but  I  believe  that  these  constitute 
the  most  important  ones. 

Surely,  the  time  is  opportune  for 
the  sound  solution  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  ! 

As  I  stated  at  the  very  outset,  we 
are  on  the  threshold  of  a  great 
building  boom.  We  have  a  vast  task 
on  our  hands  in  educating  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  the  economies  and  labor  sav¬ 
ings  to  be  effected  through  the  use 
of  more  and  more  household  appli¬ 
ances.  We  have  a  potential  sales 
volume  confronting  us  running  into 
billions  of  dollars,  which  should 
challenge  the  attention  and  interest 
of  every  producer  and  distributor  of 
electrical  items. 

cannot  hope  to  make  the  most 
of  this  great  opportunity  unless — 
through  reliable  and  adequate  infor¬ 
mation  —  we  meet  the  unsolved 
problems  of  marketing  appliances 
and  rid  the  distrihution  of  these  lines 
of  the  abu.ses  which  now  exist.  It  is 
for  this  purpose  that  the  Major 
.\ppliance  Buyers’  (Iroup  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  is  about  to  undertake  its  re¬ 
search  investigation.  The  problems 
which  we  hope  that  this  survey  will 
shed  light  on  and  solve,  are  more 
than  the  problems  of  retailer.s — they 
are  the  problems  of  producers  and 
jobbers,  and  in  fact  of  all  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  economic  progress  of 
the  electrical  appliance  industry  and 
in  better  standards  of  living  for  the 
American  people. 

Therefore.  I  hope  that  all  will 
lend  their  wholehearted  support  and 
cooperation  to  this  study  and  their 
constructive  action  to  the  solution 
of  the  problems  which  its  findings 
disclose  must  be  remedied.  I  know 
that  we  can  count  on  your  support. 
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The  Retailer’s  Responsibility  for 
Consumer  Credit 

BY  LeBARON  R.  foster 

Poliak  Foundation  for  Economic  Research,  Newton,  Mass. 


Perhaps  we  can  safely  ignore 
the  fact  that  business  recovery 
is  rolling  along  under  the  stimu¬ 
lus  of  a  vigorous  consumer  credit 
l)oom.  Every  retailer  for  himself, 
and  the  devil  take  him  who  neglects 
to  get  out  from  under  at  the  peak ! 
In  reality,  no  retailing  executive  de¬ 
liberately  charts  such  a  course. 

The  tacts  are  plain :  not  only  is 
consumer  credit  near  its  all-time 
peak,  but  it  is  rising  at  a  rapid  pace. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  ser¬ 
ies  covering  456  organizations  shows 
that  financing  of  new  and  used  auto¬ 
mobiles  at  retail  in  September  in¬ 
creased  56  per  cent  over  September, 
1935.  The  total  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1936  was  up  53  per  cent. 
Receivables  of  the  “big  three” 
finance  companies  as  of  June  30. 
1936  were  48  per  cent  greater  than 
one  year  earlier.  If  this  expansion 
may  be  ascribed  at  least  in  part  to 
the  change  from  depression  to  pros¬ 
perity  conditions,  consider  that  new 
car  financing,  according  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  data,  appar¬ 
ently  is  running  ahead  of  1929,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  passenger  car 
sales  in  every  month  of  this  year 
have  been  well  below  1929. 

Department  Store  Installment 
Volume 

Turn  to  the  department  store  field. 
.\n  estimate  by  the  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association  places 
1935  department  store  installment 
sales  slightly  ahead  of  1929.  on  total 
sales  20  per  cent  below  1929.  These 
figures,  however,  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  With  down  payments 
smaller  and  credit  terms  longer,  the 
same  dollar  volume  of  installment 
sales  now  means  more  dollars  of 
receivables,  outstanding  for  a  longer 
time.  Outstandings  must  have  in¬ 
creased  even  faster  than  installment 
sales.  All  indications  point  to  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  trend  during  1936. 

For  the  causes  of  this  expansion 
we  have  not  far  to  look.  Added  to 
the  underlying  force  of  the  long¬ 
term  upward  trend  in  consumer 


credit  is  the  stimulus  of  government 
subsidy.  The  total  of  445  millions 
of  FH.A  Title  I  guaranteed  loans 
made  up  to  September  30,  1936  is 
a  sizable  volume  of  credit.  Presum¬ 
ably,  however,  the  FHA  is  a  tem¬ 
porary  measure ;  the  law  authorizing 
Title  I  loans  expires  April  first  of 
next  year.  Whether  or  not  lending 
authority  is  extended,  we  have  to 
reckon  in  the  non-governmental 
field  with  the  permanent  effect  of 
the  FHA  example — no  down  pay¬ 
ment  and  3  to  5  years  to  pay. 

Spread  of  More  Liberal  Terms 

Previous  to  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment’s  interest  in  modernization 
credit,  finance  companies  had  stand¬ 
ardized  on  time-tested  terms  for  re¬ 
tail  installment  loans ;  one-third 
down  on  new  cars  with  a  maximum 
of  18  months  to  pay,  40  per  cent 
down  on  used  cars  with  a  maximum 
of  12  months  to  pay,  and  other  mod¬ 
erately  conservative  standards  for 
oil  burners,  refrigerators,  and  the 
like.  The  finance  companies  oper¬ 
ated  on  Pop  Warner’s  football 
strategy,  “When  I  find  a  play  that 
gains  ground,  I  use  it  over  again, 
as  long  as  it  works.”  Under  the 
established  operating  technique,  the 
finance  companies  feared  that  more 
liberal  terms  would  result  in  higher 
expense  ratios.  They  knew  that  the 
standards  they  were  using  would 
work  and,  in  the  main,  they,  stuck  to 
them. 

Then  came  the  FHA.  Consumer 
loans  in  this  class  have  two  advan¬ 
tages.  The  first  is  the  fact  that  low¬ 
er  rates  attract  a  better  class  of  bor¬ 
rowers,  including  many  who  form¬ 
erly  eschewed  borrowing  at  the 
higher  rates.  (The  worst  risks 
seldom  know  what  rate  they  j)ay 
anyway.)  The  second  advantage  is 
that  the  granting  and  administration 
of  the  loans  is,  for  the  most  part, 
in  traditionally  conservative  hands. 
At  the  last  report,  losses  subsidized 
by  the  federal  government  were  only 
about  0.81  per  cent  of  aggregate 
loans  made.  This  is  figured,  how¬ 
ever,  on  a  rising  volume.  The  ratio 


is  likely  to  l)e  higher  by  the  time 
the  last  loan  has  paid  out. 

Though  a  5  per  cent  discount  rate 
may  not  cover  costs  without  benefit 
of  subsidy,  the  FHA  experience 
does  suggest  that  more  liberal  terms, 
up  to  three  years  on  the  most  dur¬ 
able  goods,  may  be  commercially 
feasible  during  a  period  of  rising 
business.  Automobile  finance  com¬ 
panies  are  now  accepting  lower 
down  payments  and  granting  longer 
terms  than  ever  before.  A  leading 
Philadelphia  finance  company  re- 
ix)rts  that  whereas  12  per  cent  of  its 
paper  was  in  18  to  24  months  ma¬ 
turities  at  the  end  of  February  of 
this  year,  the  proportion  had  risen 
to  18  per  cent  by  June  30th.  Like¬ 
wise  the  department  stores,  hitherto 
the  most  conservative  in  yielding  to 
the  demand  for  liberal  terms,  are 
changing  their  standards :  according 
to  the  survey  conducted  this  year  hy 
the  N.R.D.G.A.  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division  Installment  Selling 
Study  Committee,  the  commonest 
l)ractice  in  the  selling  of  everything 
from  electric  refrigerators  to  draper¬ 
ies  is  10  per  cent  down,  as  against 
25  per  cent  down  a  few  years  ago; 
and  a  substantial  percentage  of  the 
stores  require  no  down  payment  on 
refrigerators,  radios,  stoves,  wash¬ 
ers,  and  ironers.  Furthermore,  on 
refrigerators  a  majority  of  the 
stores  allow  more  than  24  months  in 
which  to  pay,  and  on  stoves,  wash¬ 
ers,  vacuum  cleaners  and  furniture, 
more  than  12  months. 

Borrowing  and  Prosperity 

To  an  appreciable  extent,  the  ris¬ 
ing  curve  of  retail  sales  may  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  fact  that  consumers 
are  paying  for  more  and  more  gcMxls 
with  borrowed  money.  To  Herbert 
Hoover’s  old  slogan.  “You  cannot 
Injirow  your  way  to  prosixnity.” 
the  people  rejoin,  “We  can’t  but  we 
are.”  Consumers  need  no  prodding, 
once  the  sjiecter  of  threatened  un¬ 
employment  is  on  the  run. 

Econonn’c  analysts  are  paying  in¬ 
creasing  attention  to  consumer 
sjxMiding  as  a  clue  to  prosperity,  and 
it  is  evident  that  a  large  increase  or 
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decrease  in  the  outstanding  borrow¬ 
ings  to  consumers  affects  their 
ability  to  buy.  This  is  not  to  deny 
that  government  borrowing  and 
spending  is  the  largest  element  in 
the  picture  today,  for  it  is;  nor  that 
private  capital  expenditures  for  new 
plant  and  equipment  will  come  to  l)e 
the  largest  element  in  the  future, 
for  it  probably  will.  Our  purpose  is 
simply  to  emphasize  what  every 
business  man  knows :  when  con¬ 
sumers  buy,  business  is  brisk,  and 
a  sizable  expansion  in  credit  pro¬ 
vides  a  fillip  to  consumer  buying 
power. 

Where  Credit  Expansion  Leads 

Let  us  see  how  consumer  credit 
affects  business  activity.  At  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  slump,  the  family  earning 
$2,000  may  spend  $1,900  and  put 
the  other  $100  in  a  bank;  and  the 
bank,  in  bad  times,  may  let  the  $100 
lie  idle.  That  is  $2,000  paid  out  by 
business  and  $1,900  taken  in.  Re¬ 
sult,  business  shrinkage.  Now,  in 
the  changed  psychology  of  good 
times,  this  same  family  spends  not 
only  its  entire  income,  but  Iwrrows 
$100  in  addition.  On  an  individual 
purchase,  that  $100  might  be  paid 
off  in  a  relatively  short  time ;  but  in 
the  confidence  born  of  rising  busi¬ 
ness,  new  debts  are  contracted  as 
fast  as  old  debts  are  paid  off.  Tbe 
family  which  has  $100  more  debts 
at  the  end  of  the  year  than  it  had 
at  the  start  has  increased  its  spend¬ 
ing  $100  during  that  particular  year. 
Business  pays  out  to  that  family 
$2,000  in  wages  and  receives  back 
$2,100.  The  added  $100  of  con¬ 
sumer  spending  power  is  not  taken 
away  from  business  at  some  other 
point ;  it  is  new  money  provided 
through  an  expansion  in  bank  cred¬ 
it.  A  brisk  rub  on  the  Aladdin’s 
credit  lamp  does  the  trick. 

Then  why  all  the  crabbing?  Is 
there  any  objection  to  better  busi¬ 
ness?  Not  at  all.  Higher  individual 
incomes  and  higher  consumption  are 
the  ultimate  economic  aim  of  so¬ 
ciety.  The  only  question  is,  “Can 
rapid  credit  expansion  be  main¬ 
tained  lonw  enough,  and  without  a 
following  catastrophic  set-back  that 
wipes  out  the  gains?’’  That  also, 
by  the  way,  should  be  the  first  con¬ 
cern  of  business.  According  to  the 
government  statistics  of  income,  net 
corporation  losses  in  the  years  1931 
to  1933  erased  all  the  profits  of 
glorious  1929,  and  most  of  those  of 
1928  besides.  If  business  is  tend¬ 
ing  to  business,  it  is  searching  for 
a  way  to  make  some  profits  which 
it  can  hang  onto. 


Lending  consumers  the  money 
with  which  to  buy,  far  from  solving 
the  problem,  actually  aggravates  it. 
To  return  to  our  illustrative  family : 
suppose  in  1934  expenditures  were 
$2,000  and  in  1935  $2,100.  In  1936, 
unless  borrowing  is  further  in¬ 
creased,  the  family  will  again  have 
only  $2,000  to  spend.  The  $100 
borrowed  in  1935  will  be  balanced 
by  new  borrowings  of  $100  in  1936, 
but  will  add  nothing  to  retail  sales. 
Barring  increased  income  from  other 
sources,  the  family’s  net  spending 
power  for  1936  goes  back  to  1934 
levels.  To  maintain  its  spending 
power  at  $2,100  a  year,  the  family 
would  have  to  increase  its  borrow¬ 
ings  by  $100  each  year.  At  the  end 
of  1935  its  outstanding  debts  would 
be  $100;  at  the  end  of  1936,  $200; 
at  the  end  of  1937,  $300. 

Obviously  there  is  a  limit  to  this 
expansion  process.  If  the  individual 
himself  does  not  check  it,  the  credit 
manager  will  do  it  for  him. 

Are  we  not  proving  too  much? 
If  this  analysis  were  valid,  should 
we  not  have  three  or  four  year 
business  cycles  instead  of  the  famil¬ 
iar  longer  cycles  ?  Possibly  we 
should,  if  consumer  credit  domi¬ 
nated  the  credit  picture.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  it  accounts  for  only  a 
part  of  the  credit  expansion  upon 
which  a  business  boom  thrives.  To 
date  it  has  played  a  minor  part.  In 
the  next  crisis  it  bids  fair  to  play 
a  larger  role  than  ever  before  and 
deserves  a  correspondingly  larger 
share  of  attention. 

The  other  dominant  parts  of  the 
credit  picture  are  government  bor¬ 
rowing  and  borrowing  by  private 
interests  for  business  expansion  and 
for  speculation.  These  parts  in  the 
past  have  been  under  the  vigilant, 
if  ineffective,  watch  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  authorities.  The  new  bank¬ 
ing  laws  sharpen  the  tools  of  con¬ 
trol.  Though  their  effectiveness  is 
yet  to  be  tested,  at  least  tbe  Federal 
Reserve  Board  is  aware  of  its  in¬ 
creased  resfHjnsibilities. 

Oddly,  the  new  tools  of  control 
take  no  specific  account  of  consum¬ 
er  credit.  It  is  said  that  the  largest 
borrowers  from  commercial  banks 
today,  aside  from  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment,  are  the  sales  finance  com¬ 
panies.  Certainly  that  is  true  if  you 
classify  borrowers  to  prove  your 
point.  In  any  event,  we  know  that 
the  banks  are  fighting  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  larger  finance  companies 
and  are  accepting  from  the  smaller 
companies  applications  which  a  few 
years  ago  would  have  been  tossed 
into  the  waste  basket. 


But  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
do  not  rediscount  consumer  paper. 
They  say  to  the  banks,  in  effect: 
“So  far  as  you  finance  consumers, 
we  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with 
you.  We  insist  that  you  meet  your 
reserve  requirements,  but  if  you  get 
in  a  hot  spot,  don’t  come  running  to 
us  for  help.  We  discount  only  loans 
for  productive  purposes.’’ 

There  is  a  joker  in  the  picture,  to 
be  sure.  Merchants  finance  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  retail  sales,  both  open 
account  and  installment,  with  capi¬ 
tal  obtained  from  the  banks ;  and 
loans  obtained  on  the  merchants’ 
“general  credit’’  are  classed  as  pro¬ 
ductive  loans.  But  the  finance  com¬ 
pany  part — ^the  only  part  that  bears 
a  definite  consumer  label — is  still 
shunned  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

That  leaves  the  responsibility  for 
control  squarely  on  the  shoulders 
of  those  who  grant  the  credit — ^the 
merchants  and  the  finance  compan¬ 
ies.  The  credit  ice  jam  is  coming 
again.  It  will  be  a  bigger  and  better 
ice  jam,  with  more  growls  and 
louder  howls.  Little  comfort  is 
forthcoming  from  the  old  saw :  “in¬ 
stallment  credit  came  through  the 
depression  with  flying  colors.’’  On 
the  whole,  it  did  |  and  on  the  whole 
it  probably  will  again,  though  the 
greatly  liberalized  standards  may 
result  in  somewhat  greater  casual¬ 
ties. 

However,  ability  to  liquidate  is 
not  much  help  to  business  as  a 
whole.  Many  a  strong  bank,  by 
squeezing  its  assets  into  liquid  con¬ 
dition  and  sitting  on  its  cash,  came 
through  the  depression  with  flying 
colors.  The  liquidation  between 
1929  and  1932  of  14  billion  dollars 
of  bank  credit  was  at  least  partly 
the  cause  of  wholesale  bank  failures 
and  business  stagnation. 

The  fact  that  consumers  managed 
to  liquidate  a  large  slice  of  their 
debts  was  also  a  cause  of  trouble.  A 
customer  who  is  using  present  in¬ 
come  to  pay  off  past  debts  is  to  that 
extent  out  of  the  market  for  goods. 
The  larger  the  portion  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  income  that  is  pledged  to 
payments  on  past  purchases,  the 
smaller  the  portion  available  for  cur¬ 
rent  purchases.  It  is  the  familiar 
leverage  principle  of  corporate  capi¬ 
talization  applied  to  family  finance: 
the  thinner  the  equity  of  unencum¬ 
bered  income,  the  greater  the  dam¬ 
age  from  a  cut  in  wages.  In  allow¬ 
ing  consumers  to  pile  up  a  larger 
mass  of  debts,  merchants  are  setting 
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The  Selection  of  Executives 


At  the  Harvard  Tercentenary  Celebration  in 
September,  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  presented  a  paper  on  “The  Selec¬ 
tion  and  Development  of  Executives  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Industry.”  The  Personnel  Group  is  gratified 
with  the  permission  given  it  by  the  author  to 
reprint  his  paper  for  the  benefit  of  American 
retailers.  Store  management,  now  facing  the 
yearly  problem  of  inventorying  its  executive 
staff,  will  find  Mr.  Stettinius’  views  not  only 
timely  and  illuminating  but  also  applicable  to 
the  field  of  retailing. 


WE  are  now  emerging 
from  a  period  during 
which  the  whole  world 
has  seen  this  new  profession 
of  business  leadership  and 
industrial  management  put  to 
a  test — a  test  not  only  more 
severe  than  anything  previ¬ 
ously  experienced  but  almost 
beyond  the  realm  of  human 
imagination. 

And  now,  following  the 
world  depression,  comes  this 
present  period  of  reckoning 
and  recovery,  surmise  and 
conjecture,  with  its  vast  ar¬ 
ray  of  new  trends  and  indi¬ 
cations,  new  problems  and 
new  phenomena,  with  which  the 
business  man  of  old  was  rarely,  if 
ever,  concerned.  Out  of  all  this, 
new  relationships  between  govern¬ 
ment  and  industry  have  become  de¬ 
finitely  involved. 

It  is  not  for  me,  on  this  occasion, 
however,  to  discuss  these  new  re¬ 
lationships  except  to  say  that  in  my 
opinion  the  need  is  not  so  much  for 
correction  of  business  administration 
as  it  is  for  a  more  enlightened  ap¬ 
plication  of  business  knowledge ;  not 
for  more  government,  but  broader 
executive  training. 

You  have  done  and  are  doing 
your  part,  here  at  this  school,  to 
qualify  business  executives  to  grap¬ 
ple  with  the  vast  range  of  new  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  business  today, 
and  I  am  confident  that  business, 
and  notably  industry,  is  fully  aware 
of  the  need  for  a  more  adequate 
technique  and  a  better  system  for 
doing  its  part. 

Of  course,  the  quest  for  leaders 
is  as  old  as  the  race.  But  that  quest 
is  more  active  today  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  in  our  industrial  history.  This, 
I  think,  is  chiefly  because  many  new 
problems  have  arisen  to  create  a 
crying  need  for  a  new  type  of  busi¬ 
ness  leader.  The  efforts  in  many 
organizations  to  find  such  leaders 
are  numerous,  and  familiar  to  you. 

That  discerning  Scotsman,  An¬ 
drew  Carnegie,  once  said,  “Take 
away  all  our  factories,  take  away  all 
our  trade,  our  avenues  of  transpor¬ 
tation,  our  money.  Leave  us  noth¬ 
ing  but  our  organization,  and  in  four 
years  we  shall  have  reestablished 
ourselves.”  And  when  Herbert 
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Hoover  was  undertaking  the  titanic 
task,  in  1921,  of  saving  160,000,000 
demoralized  Russians  from  starva¬ 
tion  and  typhus,  a 'friend  of  mine 
standing  beside  him  before  a  wall 
map  of  Russia,  wondered  if  and  how 
the  job  could  be  done.  Mr.  Hoover 
replied,  “It  is  just  a  question  of 
finding  150  able  men.” 

It  sounds  easy.  From  the  count¬ 
less  millions  within  and  outside  the 
doors  of  business,  it  would  seem 
that  one  would  only  have  to  pick 
and  choose.  But  when,  behind  the 
scenes,  the  business  man  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  any  great  or  intricate 
problem  of  organization,  he  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  perplexed  by  the  scarcity 
of  men  capable  of  serving  as  leaders. 
There  are  men,  in  great  plenty. 
The  difficulty  is  to  find  the  man — the 
man  who  can  be  depended  upon  to 
cope  successfully  with  the  many 
problems,  governmental  as  well  as 
social  and  economic,  with  which 
business  and  notably  industry  is 
confronted  today. 

To  me,  the  crux  of  the  situation 
is  not  so  much  the  heed  for  men, 
nor  the  scarcity  of  proven  leaders, 
as  it  is  the  failure  of  American  busi¬ 
ness  management  generally  to  in¬ 
troduce  an  orderly  and  methodical 
system  for  the  discovery,  develop¬ 
ment  and  assignment  of  executive 
personnel. 

We  have  gone  on  the  theory  that 
the  men  needed — the  leaders  of  to¬ 
day  and  tomorrow — are  automati¬ 
cally  available  among  the  millions 
in  industry. 

But  how  incomplete,  and  how 
largely  fortuitous  are  the  catch-as- 
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catch-can  methods  that  busi¬ 
ness  all  too  frequently  employs 
to  find  them!  We  practical 
men  called  business  men  have 
all  along  taken  it  for  granted 
that  we  could  find  them;  we 
have  felt  that  by  their  genius 
and  determination  they  would 
open  closed  doors — that  the 
door  of  opportunity  would 
somehow  find  them  on  its 
threshold ;  that  the  need 
would  bring  forth  the  men. 

Certainly  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  search  fO|r 
executives  is  only  rarely  what 
in  any  sense  could  be  termed 
scientific.  Someone  has  apt¬ 
ly  described  the  scientific  approach 
as  a  “careful  analysis  of  the  facts — 
comprehending  logical  deduction 
from  the  facts,  humility  before  the 
facts,  and  a  sense  of  stewardship.” 

Too  few  of  us  realize  the  impact 
which  has  been  made  on  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  business  administration  by 
the  steady  and  sweeping  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  business  it¬ 
self.  The  expansion  of  business 
units,  the  substitution  of  corporate 
for  personal  ownership  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  that  improved  methods  of 
communication  and  transportation 
have  had  on  distribution  have  all 
operated  to  impersonalize  business 
administration. 

It  has  come  to  be  that  the  man 
who  has  the  ability  to  marshal  all 
the  relevant  facts,  to  weigh  and 
evaluate  them,  to  derive  logical  con¬ 
clusions  from  them  and  base  his 
leadership  thereon — is  the  type  of 
individual  required  in  the  topside 
posts  in  industrial  management  to¬ 
day.  Today  as  never  before,  one  is 
not  over-handicapped  in  the  scale  of 
promotion  by  the  lack  of  long  years 
of  service  with  an  enterprise.  Abili¬ 
ty  and  performance,  of  course,  are 
the  most  important  considerations. 
One  must  know  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  fact  and  surmise — have  a 
knowledge  of  the  methods  that  es¬ 
tablish  the  co-relation  of  facts,  and 
be  schooled  in  the  art  of  drawing 
conclusions  only  when  they  flow 
logically  out  of  an  analysis  of  the 
facts. 

Now,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
let  me  narrow  the  picture  to  indus¬ 
try.  Industry  may  be  viewed  as 
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concerned  primarily  with  the  famil¬ 
iar  five  M’s — Men,  Money,  Mate¬ 
rials,  Machines,  and  Merchandising. 

Money !  To  raise  money  has  some¬ 
times  l)een  referred  to  as  an  art.  In 
fact,  the  art  of  arts !  But,  more  and 
more  in  large  businesses,  it  inclines 
toward  being  something  of  an  exact 
science,  having  as  it  does  its  own 
code  of  standards  and  precepts,  ways 
and  means,  do’s  and  don’ts. 

Machines  and  Materials — These 
more  than  ever  before  are  products 
of  organized  science  and  the  labora¬ 
tory. 

And  Merchandising  too — with  its 
market  analysis,  consumer  research, 
pricing  procedures  and  advertising 
methods — each,  in  itself,  emliodying 
a  well-developed  technique  and  its 
own  special  approach — has  been 
converted  into  a  scientific  proced¬ 
ure. 

Science  in  Exeeutive  Selection 
On  the  other  hand,  can  it  be  said, 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
that  the  quest  for  executive  man 
power  is  conducted  with  anything 
approaching  the  same  degree  of 
orderliness  and  precision  employed 
in  the  other  functions  of  industry? 

Men,  the  prime  necessity  and  su¬ 
preme  asset  of  any  business,  are 
rarely  evaluated  among  its  assets. 
Granting  that  it  is  difficult  to  evalu¬ 
ate  human  beings  with  exactness, 
isn’t  it  strange  that  while  large  or¬ 
ganizations  maintain  precise  inven¬ 
tories  of  physical  proj)erties  and  ma¬ 
terials,  men — and  principally  execu¬ 
tives  and  leaders,  infrequently  enter 
into  the  formal  equation. 

As  a  matter  of  ordinary  routine, 
currently  evaluated  inventories  of 
equipment  and  supplies  are  kept. 
Through  formal  supervision,  these 
inventories  are  maintained  accord¬ 
ing  to  actual  and  forecasted  produc¬ 
tion  and  demand.  An  over-all  in¬ 
ventory  serves  to  effect  economies 
in  operating  practice  by  its  control 
over  inter-plant  and  inter-company 
transfers  of  physical  properties  and 
by  salvage  of  equipment  usable  in 
new  construction.  Because  of  its 
control  over  large  capital  invest¬ 
ments  and  because  of  its  demon¬ 
strated  efficacy  in  reducing  costs 
while  at  the  same  time  improving 
customer  service  by  efficient  control 
of  product — ^the  inventory  has  be¬ 
come  a  prime  tool  of  management. 

,  In  contrast,  it  cannot  generally  be 
said  that  the  subject  of  executive 
personnel  in  industry  is  given  the 
attention  which  it  deserves,  either  as 
to  its  recording,  evaluation,  utiliza¬ 
tion  in  current  operations,  availa¬ 


bility  for  transfer,  or  as  to  its  de¬ 
velopment  or  curtailment  in  long- 
range  planning.  This  despite  the 
fact  that  there  is  more  at  stake  and 
more  imp)ortance  in  an  efficient  tech¬ 
nique  for  inventory  of  executive 
personnel  than  there  is  in  routine 
and  currently  kept  inventories  of 
properties  and  product.  True,  every 
business  maintains  a  list — a  list. 


Poor  Mrs.  Retailer,  at  the  Sign  of  the 
Shoe! 

She  had  so  many  problems  she  didn't 
know  what  to  do. 

At  the  Convention  she  learned  ways  of 
keeping  ahead 

And  lived  happily  afterward,  out  of  the 
red. 


mark  you — of  its  executive  person¬ 
nel.  but  in  many  cases  only  for  pay¬ 
roll  or  related  purposes.  In  the  old 
days,  when  the  largest  businesses 
were  small  in  contrast  with  many 
today,  when  it  could  Ik?  said  much 
more  accv.rately  than  now  that 
“every  business  is  but  the  length¬ 
ened  shadow  of  one  man,”  when 
that  man  could  and  often  did  know 
each  of  his  employes  by  first  name, 
a  list  and  a  list  only  was  needed. 
But  today,  when  business  enterprises 
are  designed  as  self-perpetuating 
organizations,  when  their  executives 
are  frequently  numbered  by  hun¬ 
dreds  and  their  employes  by  many 
thousands,  when  the  art  of  manage¬ 
ment  has  of  necessity  come  to  re¬ 
semble  navigation  —  by  instrument 
largely — is  it  not  obvious  that  ways 
and  means  must  l)e  found  to  discover 
and  evaluate  executives  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  pre-established  standards  ? 
Isn’t  it  at  once  desirable  and  impera¬ 
tive  that  we  bring  to  this  problem 
something  of  the  scientific  spirit? 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  submit  that  I 
have  no  magic  formula  by  which,  in 
the  true  scientific  spirit,  the  prob¬ 
lem  can  be  solved  to  our  complete 
satisfaction.  But  for  what  it  may  be 
\VOrth,  I  wish  to  present  some  pure¬ 
ly  personal  views  on  the  subject  of 
executive  man  power  in  industry, 
a  subject  which  has  captured  and 


held  my  imagination  throughout  my 
industrial  experience.  I  want  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  you  with  some  degree  of 
explicitness,  a  plan  of  procedure — 
a  technique,  if  you  will —  in  which 
our  great  American  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  can  play  an  important 
part. 

Recognizing,  as  I  am  sure  we  all 
do,  the  importance  of  Men  above  the 
other  four  M’s  I  have  mentioned,  I 
propose  the  establishment,  under  the 
President  of  an  organization — either 
as  an  assistant  to  the  president  or  as 
a  vice  president — of  an  officer  in 
charge  of  executive  j)ersonnel.  This 
individual  should  be  intimately  ac- 
(|uainted  with  the  traditions  and 
aims  of  the  enterprise  and  he  must 
])ossess  great  human  understanding, 
derived  from  a  background  of  broad 
industrial  experience.  I  cannot 
stress  too  strongly  the  importance 
of  .selecting  a  properly  qualified  in¬ 
dividual  to  head  up  this  activity,  for 
upon  him  chiefly  will  depend  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  program. 

However,  I  do  not  want  anyone 
to  feel  I  am  implying  that  the  chief 
executive  officers  of  our  industrial 
organizations  are  not  qualified  to 
deal  with  this  matter  of  executive 
personnel.  They  are — and  in  the 
final  analysis,  it  is  they  who  must 
reach  the  final  decisions  under  the 
system  that  I  shall  present,  which 
fundamentally  is  purely  a  technique 
of  administration  headed  by  a  spec¬ 
ialist  who  will  present  to  the  chief 
executives  the  carefully  analyzed 
facts,  just  as  is  done  by  the  comp¬ 
troller  in  accounting  matters  and  the 
<‘ngineer  in  research. 

A  Plan  of  Selection 

The  responsibilities  and  duties  of 
such  an  executive  officer  woidd  lx- 
something  along  the  following  lines : 

First,  to  maintain  a  complete, 
progressive  record  of  all  employes, 
actually  or  potentially  eligible  for 
rating  as  executives.  Among  other 
things,  the  record  should  include  the 
individual’s  educational  history ;  his 
record  of  employment  before  join¬ 
ing  the  organization  and  with  his 
present  employer;  a  complete  salary 
record ;  a  periodic  systematic  rating 
by  his  immediate  superiors  and  the 
executive  personnel  officer ;  a  de¬ 
tailed  description  of  his  physical 
characteristics  and  social  status,  as 
well  as  a  health  history  currently 
maintained  by  periodic  physical  ex¬ 
amination. 

Second,  to  maintain  organization 
charts  on  which  would  be  registered 
all  eligible  executives  qualifying  for 
this  special  analysis. 
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Third,  to  develop  lines  of  promo¬ 
tion  whereby  opjxjrtunities  for  ad¬ 
vancement  would  lx  company  wide 
in  every  department  of  the  husiness. 

Fourth,  to  prepare  and  maintain 
job  sjxcifications  for  all  positions  on 
a  specially  prej)ared  organization 
chart  and  to  insure  that  (pialified 
understudies  are  in  training  for  pro¬ 
motion  to  those  ]X)sitions,  such  se¬ 
lection  to  antedate  by  as  long  a  per¬ 
iod  as  {possible  the  actual  promotion. 

Fifth,  to  make  available  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  courses  of  study, 
books,  periodicals  and  other  activi¬ 
ties  of  an  educational  nature. 

Si.xth,  to  evaluate  each  ]X)sition 
through  the  use  of  job  analysis  and 
sixcifications  as  the  base  for  a  sal¬ 
ary  standardization  plan. 

Seventh,  to  serve  as  secretary  of 
a  salary  committee  composed  of  an 
appropriate  group  of  principal  ex¬ 
ecutives  as  a  further  application  of 
the  salary-standardization  plan. 

Finally,  to  act  as  fact-finder  and 
adviser  to  the  president  and  other 
principal  executives  in  all  matters 
jxTtaining  to  executive  employment, 
compensation,  advancement,  retire¬ 
ment.  and  the  like. 

Relation  to  Other  Functions 

This  new  office  must  necessarily 
be  an  activity  separate  and  apart 
from  the  usual  industrial  relations 
function,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the 
two  must  be  thoroughly  synchron¬ 
ized,  especially  in  such  matters  as 
recruiting  of  college  graduates,  gen¬ 
eral  training  and  rating  programs 
and  the  like. 

The  activities  of  the  Executive 
Personnel  Officer  should  not  lx 
confined  exclusively  to  members  of 
the  organization ;  he  must  also  go 
afield  to  widen  his  contacts  through¬ 
out  all  industries  for  purposes  of 
discovering  eligible  talent. 

-As  I  view  this  executive  person¬ 
nel  officer,  I  see  bim  meeting  with 
and  knowing  every  executive  of  the 
organization,  actual  and  potential. 
I  .see  him  serving  as  a  bulwark 
against  possible  favoritism  and  poli¬ 
tics  in  an  organization,  insuring  that 
merit  is  the  one  and  only  basis  for 
advancement.  I  see  him  selecting 
and  developing  the  proper  man  for 
each  position,  so  far  as  it  is  humanly 
pxjssihle.  I  see,  under  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  this  executive  personnel  offi¬ 
cer,  an  organization  of  executives 
working  in  harmony  and  planning 
for  the  long-haul  success  of  the 
enterprise. 

Thus  far,  we  have  been  principally 
concerned  with  the  advantages  of 
the  program  to  business.  Let  us 


pause  for  a  moment  and  consider 
certain  by-product  advantages  that 
would  accrue  to  the  individual — 
apart  from  the  main  objective  of  in¬ 
creased  efficiency — Ixtter  leadership 
and  a  higher  degree  of  morale.  Not 
only  are  avenues  of  advancement 
ojxned  up  to  him,  but  actual  changes 
in  ]X)sition  or  location  would  be  re¬ 
vealed  months  in  advance,  thus  al¬ 


lowing  time  to  accomplish — without 
serious  inconvenience  or  financial 
loss — transfer  of  himself  and  his 
family  to  a  new  location — and  time 
to  make  the  necessary  readjustments 
and  transitions  involved. 

What  Is  Gained 

Now,  let  me  .summarize  some  of 
the  advantages  of  the  program.  First, 
the  very  knowledge  of  its  existence 
would  be  a  stimulating  factor  to  all 
concerned,  from  the  top  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  dow’n.  What  could  be 
more  encouraging  to  men  in  the 
ranks  than  to  know  that  they  are 
working  under  an  instituted  system 
which  recognizes  nothing  but  quali¬ 
fication  and  merit  as  the  foundation 
for  advancement  ?  It  was  a  great  in¬ 
centive  for  the  enlisted  men  in  the 
Army  to  know  that  they  could  quali¬ 
fy  for  West  Point,  as  well  as  for 
other  advancement,  on  a  basis  of 
merit,  as  a  result  of  an  orderly, 
methodical  system  of  analysis,  like¬ 
wise  it  would  be  heartening  to  all 
employes  in  any  business  organiza¬ 
tion  to  know  that  a  system  had  been 
inaugurated  which,  through  careful 
analysis  of  performance  and  merit, 
would  insure  that  every  man  would 
lx  fairly  dealt  with.  There  are  to¬ 
day  Schwabs  and  Chryslers  in  the 
ranks  of  American  Industry — they 
must  be  discovered.  And,  gentle¬ 
men,  let  us  not  overlook  the  practi¬ 
cal  evidence  that  individual  analyses. 


rating  methods,  job  specification  and 
advanced  jxrsonnel  procedure,  in 
general,  have  been  and  are  now 
Ixing  successfully  applied  in  the 
U.  S.  Army  and  Navy,  as  well  as  in 
many  of  our  American  business  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Ily  its  emphasis  on  merit  and  per¬ 
formance,  the  plan  under  discussion 
would  insure,  as  far  as  practicable, 
equity  in  compensation,  and  precis¬ 
ion  and  smoothness  in  effecting 
changes  in  executive  personnel.  It 
would  act  as  a  morale  builder  for 
executives  and  other  employes  and 
have  a  stabilizing  influence  on  the 
enterprise. 

Inevitably,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
this  executive  |xrsonnel  activity, 
having  supervision  over  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  appraisal  of  executives, 
would  Ixcome  a  focal  point,  a  re¬ 
search  lalxaratory,  in  which  steadily 
improving  personnel  codes,  even 
aptitude  an(l  psychological  tests  of 
the  right  kind,  would,  by  degrees,  be 
evolved.  Its  effort  thus  would  elimi¬ 
nate  casual  methods  and  avoid  the 
common  supposition  that  any  man 
who  happens  to  head  a  division  or 
department  of  a  business  is  neces¬ 
sarily  competent  to  judge  personnel. 

Young  Executives  Needed 

Like  human  beings,  business  en¬ 
terprises  get  old.  A  flow  of  new 
blood  is  necessary.  One  of  the  iron¬ 
ies  of  the  present  era 'is  that  some 
organizations  in  their  admirable  so¬ 
licitude  for  executives  of  long  service 
during  the  depression,  now  find 
themselves  heavily  penalized  for  not 
having  trained  men  for  replacements 
or  otherwise  obtained  new  person¬ 
nel.  One  of  the  indictments  of  the 
old  time  seniority  rule  in  business 
organizations  is  that  it  did  not  pro¬ 
vide  adequately  for  new  blood.  And 
one  of  the  limitations  of  pension 
systems,  prescribing  retirement  at  a 
certain  age,  is  that  all  things  con¬ 
spire  to  keep  men  on  the  job  be¬ 
cause  of  their  length  of  service  rath¬ 
er  than  as  a  result  of  ability  or  quali¬ 
fication  for  the  job.  But  since  it 
is  not  in  human,  nature  to  retire  a 
faithful  executive  unless  ample  pro¬ 
vision  has  been  made  for  his  future 
years,  isn’t  it  logical  and  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  a  vice  president  and 
department  devoted  exclusively  to 
executive  personnel  matters  might 
serve  helpfully  in  bringing  about  a 
greater  degree  of  equity  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  concerned  with  increased 
ojxrating  efficiency  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  greater  security  to  the 
stockholders  ? 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Complaints  Filed  under  the  Patman  Act 


BY  FRANK  L.  WEIL 
of  Weil,  Cotshal  &  Manges; 

Counsel,  New  York  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
on  September  30,  1936,  filed  its 
first  complaints  under  the  Pat¬ 
man  Act.  Since  then  and  up  to  and 
including  November  30,  1936,  ten 
complaints  have  been  issued.  The 
following  is  a  tabulation  of  the  com¬ 
plaints  thus  far  issued,  showing 
their  docket  number,  the  companies 
complained  of,  and  the  date  when 
each  complaint  was  issued : 


The  analysis  of  complaints  issued  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  under  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  completes,  Mr.  Weil’s 
siudy,  begun  in  the  December  Bulletin,  of  the  ramifications  of 
this  piece  of  legislation.  The  answers  which  have  been  filed  to 
the  complaints  raise,  as  was  expected,  the  issues  of  validity  and 
constitutionality.  What  stand  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
will  take  remains  to  be  seen.  Later,  the  courts  will  speak. 


Docket 

Number 

Companies  Complained  of 

Date  of  Complaint 

2935 

Kraft-Phenix  Cheese  Corp. 

September  30 

2936 

Shefford  Cheese  Company,  Inc. 

September  30 

2937 

Bird  &  Son,  Inc. 

Bird  Floor  Covering  Sales  Corporation 

. 

Montgi^'merv  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc. 

September  30 

2951 

United  States  Quarry  Tile  Company 

October  17 

2972 

Bour/jis,  Incorporated 

Eoiujois  Sales  Corporation 

Barbara  Gould  Sales  Corporation 

November  6 

2973 

Richard  Hudnut 

Richard  Hudnut  Sales  Company 

November  6 

2974 

Elmo,  Incorporated 

Elmo  Sales  Corporation 

November  6 

2975 

Coty,  Inc. 

Coty  Corporation,  Ltd.,  (Maryland) 
Coty  Corporation.  Ltd.  (Tennessee) 
Coty  California  Corporation 

2986 

Cotv  New  Jersey  Corporation 

November  6 

Standard  Brands  Incorporated 

Standard  Brands  of  California 

November  21 

2987 

Anheuser-Busch,  Inc. 

November  21 

The  complaints  cast  a  good  deal  of 
light  upon  the  attitude  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  towards  the 
Patman  Act.  It  is  vital,  however, 
to  bear  in  mind  that  when  a  com¬ 
plaint  is  issued,  it  is  no  more  than 
an  assertion  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  that  a  certain  state  of 
facts  exists ;  that  if  these  facts,  upon 
hearing,  are  found  to  exist,  the 
Commission  is  of  the  belief  that  the 
Act  forbids  them.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  in  every  case  to  hold  hear¬ 
ings  to  determine,  first,  whether  the 
facts  exist.  If  they  do,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  will  then  apply 
to  these  established  facts  its  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Patman  Act  and 
issue  a  cease  and  desist  order  ac¬ 
cordingly.  After  this  has  been  done, 
the  companies  involved  are  privi¬ 
leged  to  appeal  to  the  Courts  for  a 
review  of  the  decision,  and  until  a 
final  judgment  of  the  highest  court 


has  been  rendered,  no  one  can  say 
with  finality  how  the  Patman  Act  is 
to  be  interpreted.  The  complaints 
issued  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  however,  are  a  very  helpful 
indication  of  the  attitude  which  the 
Commission  is  now  taking  under  the 
Act. 

Pre-Existing  Contracts 
Much  doubt  has  existed  as  to 
whether  the  Act  had  any  effect  on 
contracts  existing  prior  to  June  19, 
1936, — ^the  day  the  Patman  Act  be¬ 
came  law.  The  Bird  &  Son-Mont- 
gomery  Ward  complaint,  in  part, 
objects  to  a  contract  made  on  June 
10,  1936,  nine  days  before  the  Act 
liecame  law.  It  is  thus  clear  that  the 
Commission  will  apply  the  law  to 
pre-existing  contracts.  Whether  it 
will  hold  that  the  law  abrogates 
such  contracts  or  merely  requires 
their  modification  in  order  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  law’  remains  to  be  seen. 


Section  2a  of  the  Clayton  Act, 
As  Amended 

This  section  provides  that  it  is 
unlawful  to  make  sales  at  differing 
prices  to  different  buyers  of  com¬ 
modities  of  like  grade  and  quality. 
Two  things  are  forbidden  by  the 
section — price  discrimination,  and 
quantity  discounts  unless  they  can 
be  justified  by  demonstrable  differ¬ 
ences  in  cost. 

Price  Discrimination 

Two  of  the  complaints  deal  di¬ 
rectly  with  price  discrimination 
where  the  price  is  arbitrarily  varied 
to  different  customers  regardless  of 
quantity  bought.  In  the  Bird  &  Son- 
Montgomery  Ward  case.  Bird  & 
Son  issued  a  price  list  offering  rugs 
to  retailers  at  prices  varying  be¬ 
tween  two  extremes,  and  at  the 
same  time  offering  the  same  rugs 
to  the  retail  stores  of  mail  order 
houses  at  a  lower  price  regardless 
of  quantities  purchased.  In  the 
United  States  Quarry  Tile  case,  one 
price  is  offered  to  so-called  whole¬ 
salers,  while  a  higher  price  is 
charged  to  tile  contractors.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  asserts 
that  the  so-called  wholesalers  are,  in 
fact,  retailers,  and  that  the  price 
discrimination  is  hence  forbidden. 

Quantity  Discounts 

Seven  of  the  complaints  are  di¬ 
rected  against  companies  which 
issue  price  lists  offering  varying 
discounts  based  upon  quantities  pur¬ 
chased.  In  the  simplest  case,  that 
against  Coty,  a  discount  of  33j4% 
off  the  list  price  is  allow’ed  all  cus¬ 
tomers.  while  those  customers  whose 
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purchases  amount  to  over  the  sum  of 
$50  are  granted  an  additional  5%. 
This  practice  is  objected  to.  The 
first  two  complaints  issued — against 
Kraft  and  against  Shefford — both 
take  exception  to  quantity  discounts 
increasing  with  quantities  bought. 
The  last  two  complaints  issued — 
Standard  Brands  and  Anheuser 
Busch — are  in  reality  price  dis¬ 
crimination  rather  than  quantity  dis¬ 
count  cases,  except  that  the  scale 
of  price  decreases  as  greater  quanti¬ 
ties  are  bought.  In  the  answers 
which  have  already  been  filed  to  the 
first  three  cases,  the  varying  prices 
are,  of  course,  sought  to  be  justified 
on  the  ground  that  they  make  only 
due  allowance  for  differences  in  the 
cost  of  sale,  manufacture  or  deliv¬ 
ery,  and  the  testimony  which  will  be 
adduced  at  the  hearings  which  will 
take  place  will  throw  a  good  deal  of 
light  as  to  whether  such  diflferences 
can  be  adequateh'  shown  by  existing 
methods  of  cost  accounting. 

Functional  Discounts 

Doubt  has  existed  as  to  whether 
trade  or  functional  discounts  are 
prohibited  and  whether  one  price 
may  be  quoted  to  wholesalers  and 
another  to  retailers.  Three  of  the 
complaints  cast  some  light  on  the 
attitude  of  the  Commission  toward 
this  question. 

In  the  Bird  &  Son  complaint,  the 
company  issued  a  price  list  quoting 
one  price  to  wholesalers,  another 
price  to  retailers,  and  a  third  price 
to  retail  stores  of  mail  order  houses. 
The  complaint  objects  to  the  dis¬ 
crimination  between  retailers  and 
the  retail  stores  of  mail  order  houses. 
Nothing  whatsoever  is  said  of  the 
price  quoted  to  wholesalers,  and 
there  is  no  indication  as  to  whether 
this  practice  is  objected  to.  In  the 
United  States  Quarry  Tile  com¬ 
plaint,  the  company  is  charged  with 
discriminating  in  price  by  allowing 
a  15%  discount  to  so-called  whole¬ 
salers  which  is  denied  to  tile  contrac¬ 
tors.  The  complaint  then  alleges  that 
the  “so-called  wholesalers  are,  in 
fact,  retailers  in  that  they  resell  said 
tile  to  the  ultimate  consumer  and  are 
thereby  in  direct  competition  in  the 
sale  of  tile  with  the  tile  contractors.” 

This  complaint  likewise  does  not 
finally  dispose  of  the  question.  There 
is  an  implication  that  if  the  whole¬ 
salers  were  in  fact  wholesalers,  there 
might  be  no  objection  to  their  re¬ 
ceiving  a  price  discrimination.  It  is 
clearly  indicated,  however,  that  a 
different  price  cannot  be  offered  to 
a  wholesaler  who,  in  fact,  competes 
with  a  retailer.  In  the  Hudnut  case. 


one  of  the  discriminations  charged 
is  the  allowance  of  a  trade  discount 
of  5%  to  wholesale  distributors  who 
purchase  merchandise  amounting  to 
less  than  $50,  while  10%  is  allowed 
to  wholesale  distributors  who  pur¬ 
chase  over  $50.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  the  objection  is  to  the  arbi¬ 
trary  discrimination  between  whole¬ 
sale  purchasers  of  under  $50  and 
over  $50,  or  whether  the  discrimi¬ 
nation  charged  is  in  granting  one 
price  to  wholesale  distributors  and 
another  to  retail  purchasers. 

The  question  of  whether  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  will  object 
to  functional  discounts  is  accord¬ 
ingly  still  undetermined. 

The  Provisos  Qualifying 
Section  2a 

The  first  proviso  to  the  section 
permits  price  differentials  which 
make  only  due  allowance  for  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  cost  of  manufacture, 
sale  or  delivery  resulting  from  the 
different  methods  or  quantities  in 
which  such  commodities  are  sold  or 
delivered.  The  Kraft  complaint  at¬ 
tacks  a  price  list  which  allows  a 
5%  discount  on  specific  purchases 
amounting  to  $5  or  more  in  which 
one  delivery  is  required.  It  also  at¬ 
tacks  the  allowance  of  5%  discount 
to  group  purchasers  contracting  for 
$100  or  more  per  week  where  store 
door  delivery  is  made  and  only  one 
billing  is  required.  The  Shefford 
complaint  attacks  a  price  in  which 
there  is  allowed  a  15%  discount  on 
all  purchases  by  a  customer  in  a 
volume  in  excess  of  $100  per  week. 
It  is  obvious  that  both  Kraft  and 
Shefford,  in  preparing  and  offering 
their  price  lists,  have  taken  into 
consideration  the  provisos  to  Sec¬ 
tion  2a  of  the  Patman  Act  and  will 
undoubtedly  endeavor  to  prove  upon 
the  trial  that  the  differences  are 
justified  and  can  be  demonstrated 
by  actual  differences  in  cost.  The 
answers  of  these  Companies  in  fact 
raise  this  issue. 

Section  2d 

This  section  provides  that  it  is 
unlawful  to  pay  a  purchaser  for  ser¬ 
vices  or  facilities  unless  the  same 
payment  is  available  to  all  competi¬ 
tors  on  proportionately  equal  terms. 
It  has  been  generally  understood 
that  the  practice  sought  to  be  pro¬ 
hibited  is  the  payment  of  sums  under 
the  guise  of  payment  for  services 
which,  in  reality,  are  intended  as  re¬ 
bates  or  discounts  resulting  in  price 
discrimination. 

Two  of  the  complaints  thus  far 
issued  are  brought  under  this  sec¬ 


tion.  The  Bourjois  and  the  Hudnut 
complaints  object  to  the  payment  of 
sums  for  advertising  services  with¬ 
out  making  such  advertising  allow¬ 
ances  available  on  proportionately 
equal  terms  to  all  customers.  There 
is  no  indication  in  the  complaint  as 
to  whether  the  payments  were  re¬ 
lated  to  (luantities  purchased,  wheth¬ 
er  the  provisions  for  such  payments 
ap])eared  in  sales  contracts,  or  wheth¬ 
er  the  payments  were  merely  reim¬ 
bursements  for  actual  advertising 
placed.  It  will  be  necessary  to  await 
the  trial  of  these  cases  in  order  to 
learn  whether  all  payments  for  ad¬ 
vertising  services  are  sought  to  be 
banned,  or  whether  only  those  pay¬ 
ments  which  are  correlated  to  sales 
are  prohibited  unless  offered  to  all 
on  proportionately  equal  terms. 

The  Bourjois  and  Hudnut  com¬ 
plaints  also  object  to  the  payment 
of  “push  money”  to  clerks  of  the 
customer  in  the  form  of  a  bonus  to 
such  clerks  for  pushing  the  sale  of 
the  manufacturer's  products. 

The  companies  complained  of  in 
these  cases  have  not  yet  filed  their 
answers,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
state  as  yet  what  attitude  is  taken 
by  them  with  reference  to  the  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  payment  of  such  bon¬ 
uses.  It  may  well  be  that  if  the  facts 
are  established,  the  practice  may  be 
forbidden. 

Section  2e 

This  section  forbids  a  seller  from 
furnishing  to  a  buyer  various  ser¬ 
vices  unless  they  are  offered  to 
all  competitors  on  proportionately 
equal  terms. 

Four  complaints  have  been  issued 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  this  section, — Bourjois,  Hud¬ 
nut,  Elmo  and  Coty.  All  four  com¬ 
plaints  object  to  the  furnishing  by 
the  manunfacturer  of  demonstrators, 
with  the  manufacturer  paying  their 
salaries.  In  the  Bourjois  and  Elmo 
cases,  it  is  further  charged  that  the 
demonstrators  sell  not  only  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  manufacturer  but  also 
other  products  which  the  retailer 
offers  for  sale.  In  the  Hudnut  and 
Coty  cases,  the  demonstrators  appar¬ 
ently  confine  their  services  to  the 
sale  of  the  manufacturer’s  products 
only.  The  Elmo  case  raises  the  issue 
in  clear-cut  fashion  in  that  the  only 
practice  objected  to  in  the  entire 
complaint  is  the  furnishing  of  a 
demonstrator,  whose  salary  is  paid 
by  the  manufacturer,  and  who  sells 
the  manufacturer’s  products  as  well 
as  the  products  of  other  manufactur¬ 
ers.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  thus  selected  two  sets  of  con- 
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ditions  in  order  to  determine  the 
extent  of  the  application  of  the  Pat¬ 
man  Act. 

It  may  ultimately  be  held  that  the 
practice  of  furnishing  a  demonstra¬ 
tor  who  also  sells  the  products  of 
other  manufacturers  is  objectionable 
unless  the  same  service  is  offered  to 
others,  while  the  practice  of  furnish¬ 
ing  a  demonstrator  who  sells  only 
the  products  of  the  manufacturer 
who  ])ays  his  salary  may  be  found  to 
be  unobjectionable. 

Section  2f — Knowingly  Receive 

Section  2f  provides  that  it  is  un¬ 
lawful  for  any  person  knowingly  to 
induce  or  receive  a  price  discrimina¬ 
tion,  and  Section  2a  contains  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  same  matter.  The  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  com])laint  alleges  that 
Montgomery  Ward  knowingly  re¬ 
ceived  a  price  discrimination  and 
hence  violated  the  Patman  Act. 

One  of  the  novelties  in  the  Pat¬ 
man  Act  which  has  aroused  great 
discussion  is  the  fact  that  the  buyer 
is  equally  guilty  with  the  .seller  if 
he  knowingly  participates  in  the  pro¬ 
hibited  transaction.  There  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  argument  as  to  wbat 
is  meant  by  “knowingly  receive,” 
and  whether  a  buyer  could  escape 
liability  by  refusing  to  know.  The 
answer  of  Montgomery  Ward  cate¬ 
gorically  denies  that  it  has  received 
any  discrimination  whatsoever  know¬ 
ingly.  The  evidence  that  will  be 
brought  out  upon  the  trial  of  this 
case  and  the  rulings  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  thereafter  will  help  to  clari¬ 
fy  the  situation  greatly. 

The  Effect  of  Discrimination 

The  Patman  Act  prohibits  various 
discriminations  “where  the  effect  of 
such  discrimination  may  l)e  substan¬ 
tially  to  lessen  competition  or  tend 
to  create  a  monopoly  in  any  line  of 
commerce,  or  to  injure,  destroy  or 
prevent  competition  with  any  per¬ 
son  who  either  grants  or  knowingly 
receives  the  benefit  of  such  discrimi¬ 
nation  or  with  customers  of  either  of 
them.”  It  is  to  be  noted  that  if  the 
objectionable  price  discrimination 
results  in  any  one  of  these  three 
effects,  it  falls  under  the  ban  of  the 
law.  Practically  all  of  the  complaints 
allege  that  the  discriminations  com¬ 
plained  of  cause  all  three  of  the 
effects  not  only  with  competitors  of 
the  seller  but  also  with  customers  as 
well.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  the  United  States 
Quarry  Tile  case,  objection  is  taken 
to  the  effect  only  as  between  whole¬ 
salers  and  tile  contractors.  No  ob¬ 


jection  is  taken  to  the  effect  upon 
competitors  of  the  seller. 

In  the  Bourjois,  Hudnut,  Elmo 
and  Coty  cases,  not  only  is  the  effect 
alleged  to  be  as  set  forth  in  the  Act, 
but  it  is  specifically  pointed  out  that 
the  conduct  of  the  seller  is  alleged 
to  be  improper  in  that  competitors 
of  the  seller  who  do  not  furnish 
<lemonstrators  are  thus  placed  in  the 
position  of  disadvantage. 

The  Patman  Act  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act 

While  all  ten  of  the  complaints 
have  been  issued  under  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  tbe  Patman  Act,  four  of  tbe 
complaints  in  addition.  —  Bourjois. 
Hudnut.  Elmo  and  Coty, — are  also 
brought  under  .Section  5  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  Act,  which 
declares  that  unfair  methods  of  com- 
l^tition  in  commerce  are  unlawful. 
It  is  thus  evident  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion  claims  that  certain  practices  are 
not  only  violative  of  the  Patman 
.Act,  but  also  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commi.ssion  Act.  It  is  interesting 
lo  note  that  tlie  Commission  in 
bringing  complaints  promptly  un¬ 
der  the  Patman  .Act,  may  also  be 
contributing  a  great  deal  of  enlight¬ 
enment  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
which  has  l)een  on  the  statute  books 
since  1914. 

The  Answers  to  the  Complaints 

( )n  November  10th,  answers  were 
filed  in  the  Kraft,  Shefford,  Bird 
and  Montgomery  Ward  cases.  All 
of  the  answers,  except  that  of  Shef¬ 
ford,  raise  constitutional  questions. 
The  answer  of  Shefford  is  short  and 
simple.  It  defends  its  conduct  on 
the  ground  that  the  acts  complained 
of  are  purely  intra-state ;  that  there 
was  no  price  discrimination ;  that 
such  differentials  that  there  were, 
made  only  due  allowance  for  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  cost  of  manufacture, 
sale  or  delivery,  and  that  the  price 
differences  were  made  to  meet  an 
equally  low  price  of  the  competitors. 
The  price  list  of  Shefford,  to  a  large 
extent,  parallels  the  price  list  issued 
by  Kraft,  and  it  may  be  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  Shefford  to  show  that  Kraft 
issued  its  price  list  first  and  that 
Shefford  was  merely  following  suit. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  proper  defense 
under  the  Patman  Act. 

The  other  three  answers  chal¬ 
lenge  and  attack  the  validity  and 
constitutionality  of  the  Patman  Act. 
All.  of  course,  assert  that  the  trans¬ 
actions  complained  of  were  only  in¬ 
tra-state.  Some  of  the  answers 


claim  that  the  acts  objected  to  in 
reality  foster  competition  and  are 
not  harmful.  The  constitutional  ob¬ 
jections  are  based  upon  a  number 
of  grounds : 

1.  That  the  Patman  Act  attempts 
to  fix  and  regulate  prices  of  private 
business ; 

2.  That  Section  2b,  which  throws 
the  burden  of  proof  ujx)n  the  de¬ 
fendant,  is  invalid; 

3.  That  the  law  is  vague,  indefi¬ 
nite  and  uncertain; 

4.  That  the  delegation  of  legisla¬ 
tive  powers  which  the  Act  authori¬ 
zes  is  unconstitutional. 

5.  'I'hat  the  provisions  of  Section 
2f  which  make  a  buyer  equally  guilty 
if  he  has  knowingly  received  is  un¬ 
constitutional  as  a  denial  of  due  pro¬ 
cess  of  law  in  that  it  creates  an  arbi¬ 
trary  and  unreasonable  discrimina¬ 
tion. 

6.  That  the  Act  makes  arbitrary 
classifications  without  reasonable 
economic  or  factual  foundation. 

With  the  answers  to  the  first  three 
complaints  l)efore  us,  it  is  clear  that 
all  possible  questions  of  validity  and 
con.stitutionality  of  the  Patman  Act 
will  l)e  raised  in  the  issues  which 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  will 
make  available  for  presentation  to 
tbe  Courts. 

Conclusion 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  just  announced  that  its  first 
hearing  on  the  com])laint  under  the 
Patman  Act  will  be  held  on  Decem- 
l)er  7th  in  Boston,  when  testimony 
will  be  taken  in  the  Bird  &  Son- 
Montgomery  Ward  case. 

Additional  complaints  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  issued  from  time  to 
time.  Hearings  will  probably  be  held 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  in  its  action  upon  the  facts 
adduced  at  these  hearings  will  indi¬ 
cate  before  long  the  stand  which  the 
Commission  is  prepared  to  take. 
Thereafter,  the  Courts  will  speak. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  while 
many  people  had  hoped  for  clarify¬ 
ing  amendments  to  the  Patman  Act 
by  Congress  in  1937,  the  prompt  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  in  issuing  these  complaints  may 
possibly  forestall  any  attempt  to 
amend  the  Act  until  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Courts 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  declare 
themselves  and  to  cast  light  upon  the 
obscurities  and  vagueness  of  the  Act 
itself. 
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Merchandising  and  Operating  Results 
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*Typical  Figure#  Goal  Figure#  Our  Figures 

Initial  Markup  %  .  .  . 

Markdown  (%  Net  Sales)  .  .  . 

Stock  Shortage  (%  Net  Sales)  .  .  . 

Workroom  Cost  (%  Net  Sales)  .  . 

Cash  Discount  (%  Net  Sales)  .  . 

Gross  Margin  (%  Net  Sales)  .  .  . 

Inc.  Discts.  .  .  . 

Expense  (%  Net  Sales)  .  .  . 

■Administrative  .  . 

Occupancy  .  .  . 

Newspaper  Space  .  .  . 

Other  Publicity  .  .  . 

Buying  .  .  . 

Selling  Salaries  .  .  . 

Other  Selling  .  .  . 

Delivery  .  .  . 

Total  Expense  (%  Net  Sales  t  .  .  . 

Net  Profit  (%  Net  Sales)  .  . 

MERCH.ANDISE  STATISTICS 

Number  of  Stock  Turns  .  .  . 

Age  of  Stock  .  .  . 

Under  6  mo.  (%  Total)  .  .  . 

6-12  mo.  .  .  . 

12-18  mo.  .  .  . 

Over  18  mo.  .  . 

Closing  Stock  to  Last  Year  .  .  . 

SALES  STATISTICS 

Sales  to  Last  year  .  .  . 

Sales  to  Total  Store  Sales  . .  . 

Sales  to  Returns  to  Gross  Sales  .  . 

Sales  per.  sq.  ft.  selling  space  .  . 

*Since  each  typical  figure  is  selected  independently  of  other  figures  for  the  same 
department  all  the  figures  may  not  be  in  exact  mathematical  relationship,  as  would 
be  the  case  were  they  all  from  one  store. 


The  annual  Departmental  Mer¬ 
chandising  and  Operating  Re¬ 
sults  are,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  valuable  statistics  we  receive 
from  any  outside  source.  Copies  of 
the  manual  are  used  by  the  General 
Manager,  Merchandise  Manager, 
Suoerintendent,  and  Controller. 

Immediately  after  we  receive 
them,  we  prepare  departmental  re¬ 
ports  comparing  the  typical  and 
goal  figures  with  our  store’s.  Each 
department  manager  is  given  a  re¬ 
port  for  his  department  by  the  Con¬ 
troller  and  together  they  analyze  the 
operation  in  detail.  Copies  are  also 
given  to  the  executives  listed  above. 
(Form  used  is  reproduced  on  this 
page.)  On  department  managers’ 
copies  we  omit  overhead  expense, 
final  net  profits  and  percentage  of 
sales  to  total  store  sales. 

Our  aim  is  to  use  the  reports 
objectively.  In  discussing  them  with 
a  department  manager  we  turn  first 
to  the  trend  of  his  department’s 
sales.  Here,  there  are  two  things  to 
consider — first,  percent  his  depart¬ 
ment’s  sales  bears  to  total  store 
sales;  second,  percent  sales  to  last 
year’s  sales.  We  do  not  tell  him  the 
exact  proportion  of  his  sales  to  total 
store  sales,  but  we  do  tell  him  that 
based  on  other  stores  of  similar  size 
and  character  he  is  entitled  to  a  ten 
or  twenty  percent  greater  volume, 
as  the  case  may  be;  or.  if  he  is  do¬ 
ing  a  better  job  than  typical  stores, 
we  comment  on  that  as  well.  If,  in 
a  certain  department,  we  are  getting 
only  2%  of  the  total  store  volume, 
whereas  the  typical  figures  show 
3%,  we  have  a  condition  that  war¬ 
rants  investigation.  Assuming  our 
merchandising  lines  are  comparable 
with  those  of  the  average  similar 
department  in  other  stores,  there  is 
then  good  reason  to  believe  some¬ 
thing  is  fundamentally  wrong  in  our 
department.  We  realize  that  a  sick 
department  cannot  become  healthy 
in  a  few  months,  however,  and  due 
consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
progress  made  during  the  past  year. 
This  progress  is  found  in  the  per¬ 
centage  of  sales  to  the  previous  year. 


If  this  indicates  our  department  is 
making  better  progress  than  the 
typical  store,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  we  are  on  the  right  track,  and 
the  department  is  becoming  health¬ 
ier.  If  we  find  our  progress  is  not 
better  than  the  typical  store,  we  have 
additional  proof  of  a  sick  depart¬ 
ment. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  the  sales  in¬ 
dicate  a  sick  department.  Invari¬ 
ably,  the  age  analysis  of  our  stock 
does  not  compare  favorably  with 
that  of  the  typical  store.  We  also 
find  our  percentage  of  returns  to 
gross  sales  is  often  high  and  usually 
all  other  merchandising  and  operat¬ 
ing  results  are  adversely  affected. 
High  markdowns  invariably  follow 
and  often  stock  shortages  are  out 


of  line. 

With  the  merchandising  opera¬ 
tions  sub-normal,  it  is  natural  that 
expenses  are  likewise  out  of  line. 
Very  often  merchants  attempt  to 
force  business  through  advertising 
instead  of  marking  down  merchan¬ 
dise  that  is  stagnant.  The  result  to 
begin  with  is  very  high  advertising 
cost,  which  accomplishes  little,  and 
in  the  end,  high  markdowns.  Natu¬ 
rally,  selling  salaries  will  be  high 
due  to  the  excessive  stock  being 
handled  by  the  selling  personnel,  and 
a  high  percentage  of  returns  always 
resulting  from  such  conditions.  The 
same  conclusion  would  probably  be 
drawn  by  considering  turnover  first. 
In  discussing  this  with  department 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Expense  Control  in  a  Well  Known  Store 


The  Controller  of  one  of  the 
count  rv's  outstanding  stores 
in  the'  $5,000,000  to  $10,000,- 
000  annual  sales  volume  class 
offers  for  the  use  or  adoption 
of  other  establishments  a  par¬ 
tial  description  of  their  ex- 
|»ense  control  system  as  in¬ 
dicated  in  a  bulletin  of  in¬ 
structions  recently  issued  by 
the  store  president.  Copies  of 
the  forms  mentioned  in  the 
bulletin  are  on  file  and  may 
be  borrowed  from  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress. 

H.  1.  Kleinhaus. 


SPECIAL  System  Bulletin  No. 
Sp.  S.  No.  '177. 

Subject : — 

Expense  Control 
Effective : — At  once. 

1.  By  Whom  Controlled 
.‘Ml  expenditures  are  requested  or 
incurred  by  the  following,  to  whom 
will  be  given  at  the  beginning  of 
each  season,  a  memorandum  of  the 
amount  approved  by  the  Budget 
Committee  for  the'  expense  account 
numlwrs  supervised  by  each.  How¬ 
ever,  some  t)icinber  of  the  Operating 
Committee  must  be  responsible  for 
the  control  of  expense  through 
counter-signing  of  all  expense  or¬ 
ders. 

M.  G. — All  delivery  expenses  ex¬ 
cept  purchase  of  trucks. 

J.  K. — All  store  printing,  office  and 
wrapping  supplies. 

R.  B.  K. — Maintenance  supplies  and 
repairs,  workroom  supplies. 

R.  D. — Current  mechanical  repairs 
to  equipment. 

M.  L.  B. — Decorating  and  sign 
writing  supplies. 

G.  V.  T. — Memberships,  donations, 
subscriptions,  and  capital  im¬ 
provements. 

L.  H.  L. — Advertising  space,  cuts, 
mats,  services,  direct  mail  print¬ 
ing. 


E.  T.  S. — Insurance,  office  equip¬ 
ment,  rentals,  petty  cash  requisi¬ 
tions,  postage,  taxes. 

().  L.  P. — Credit  Reports,  Collec¬ 
tion  fees,  etc. 

R.  M.  B. — Automobiles. 

H.  C.,  B.  M.  W.,  R.  M.  B.,  A.  W.  E. 
—  Merchandise  traveling,  and 
miscellaneous  direct  departmental 
expenses. 

2.  No  Expense  by  Department 
Managers 

Department  Managers  are  NOT 
to  obligate  the  company  for  any 
items  to  l)e  charged  to  expense  with¬ 
out  obtaining  the  approval  of  the 
Suj)erintendent  in  addition  to  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Merchandise  Manager. 
No  expense  invoice  O.K.’d  by  a  De¬ 
partment  Manager  without  an  order 
(approved  by  the  Superintendent 
and  filed  in  the  Bookkeeping  De¬ 
partment)  against  which  the  invoice 
is  be  appropriated,  will  be  passed 
for  payment  by  the  Control  Office. 

3.  Competitive  Bids 

The  general  policy  of  the  store 
shall  be  to  obtain  competitive  bids 
on  all  supplies,  services,  insurance, 
and  labor.  Exceptions  to  this  may 
l)e  made,  when  absolutely  necessary, 
only  upon  approval  of  the  President 
or  1st  Vice-President. 

4.  Cost  Accounting  For  Store 
Improvements 

All  expenses  for  store  improve¬ 
ments  or  major  repairs  will  be 
charged  by  job  number  so  that  a 
complete  record  of  each  improve¬ 
ment  or  repair  may  be  furnished 
to  the  Operating  Committee  month¬ 
ly  by  job  and  so  that  the  amounts 
of  the  improvement  or  repair  prop¬ 
erly  chargeable  to  expense  and  to 
be  capitalized,  may  be  accurately 
determined. 

5.  Requisitions 

(a)  The  Requisition  Book,  Form 
No.  19,  may  be  used  for  any  local 
expenditure  under  $5.00  without  ap¬ 
proval  prior  to  making  the  purchase. 


but  the  yellow  copies  of  the  requisi¬ 
tions  should  be  sent  to  the  Book¬ 
keeping  Department  daily  to  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  Open  to  Sp)end  Form 
No.  175.  In  the  Delivery  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  Requisition  Book  will  be 
used  for  all  purchases  regardless  of 
the  amount. 

(b)  On  account  of  the  Delivery 
Department  being  located  away 
from  the  store,  requisitions  for 
amounts  over  $5.00  for  the  Delivery 
Department  need  not  be  rubber 
stamped,  “Approved — Controllers’ 
Office”,  before  purchase  is  made,  but 
the  Delivery  Superintendent  will 
notify  the  Bookkeeping  Department 
by  phone  so  the  proper  amount  may 
be  deducted  from  “Open  to  Spend.” 
The  Delivery  Superintendent  will 
send  the  yellow  copies  of  the  re¬ 
quisition  to  the  Bookkeeping  De¬ 
partment  daily  so  they  may  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  “Open  to  Spend”,  and 
turned  over  to  Mr.  K.  for  checking 
against  invoices. 

(c)  Money  Requisitions.  Form 
M-9  will  be  used  only  when  the  pur¬ 
chase  will  be  paid  for  with  cash.  All 
requisitions  of  this  nature  must  be 
O.K.’d  by  the  Controller’s  or  Super¬ 
intendent’s  Office,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  car  fare,  which  may  be 
O.K.’d  by  the  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  requesting  the  car  fare,  and 
supper  money  for  the  Delivery  De¬ 
partment,  when  necessary,  in  which 
case  it  must  be  O.  K’d  by  the  De¬ 
livery  Superintendent.  This  form  is 
also  used  to  pay  for  outside  labor, 
such  as  building  tradesmen.  Money 
requisitions  for  more  than  $5.00 
must  be  countersigned  by  some 
member  of  the  Operating  Commit¬ 
tee. 

5.  Expense  Orders  and  Their 
Control 

Any  expense  or  purchase  over 
$5.00  must  be  written  on  a  regular 
order  book  Form  No.  47.  The  orig¬ 
inal  (white)  and  pink  copies  shall 
be  turned  over  to  the  Bookkeeping 
D^artment,  6th  Floor,  BEFORE 
being  submitted  for  approval  to  the 
member  of  the  Operating  Commit- 
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tee  responsible  for  that  particular 
expense  account. 

If  there  is  an  Open  to  Spend  for 
that  particular  account  number,  the 
Bookkeeping  Department  will  rub¬ 
ber  stamp  the  order  “Approved — 
Controller’s  Office”,  and  deduct  it 
from  the  Open  to  Spend  Form  for 
that  account  number.  No  member 
of  the  Operating  Committee  shall 
sign  an  order  for  expense  unless  this 
approval  stamp  appears  on  the 
order.  If  the  Open  to  Spend  has 
Ijeen  exceeded,  a  notation  of  the 
budget  amount  plus  all  additional 
appropriations  to  date,  if  any,  shall 
be  entered  on  the  pink  copy  of  the 
order  and  both  copies  of  the  order 
taken  to  the  Superintendent’s  Office, 
who  will  either  refuse  to  sign  the 
order  or  will  approve  an  additional 
appropriation  on  the  Open  to  Spend 
Form,  entering  date  and  his  initials 
in  the  space  provided.  The  order 
can  then  be  rubber-stamped,  “Ap¬ 
proved — Controller’s  Office”,  and 
deducted  from  the  “Ojjen  to  Spend” 
Form.  The  pink  copies  of  all  ex¬ 
pense  orders  shall  l)e  filed  in  the 
Bookkeeping  Department,  having 
two  folders  for  each  account  num- 
lx?r,  one  for  “Unfilled  Orders”,  and 
the  other  for  “Filled  Orders”. 

7.  Open  to  Spend  Form 
No.  175 

(a)  For  every  asset  and  expense 
account  for  which  expenditures  are 
incurred  through  orders  an  “Open 
to  Spend”  Form  No.  175  will  be 
made  out,  O.  K.’d  and  dated  by  the 
executive  responsible  for  the  control 
of  that  expense,  who  will  also  indi¬ 
cate  the  initials  of  person  who  will 
confirm  orders  against  that  parti¬ 
cular  account  number,  and  the 
initials  of  person  authorized  to  O.K. 
invoices  to  be  debited  against  that 
account  number. 

The  bookkeeping  department  will 
not  be  permitted  to  pass  an  order 
against  any  account  number  which 
has  exceeded  its  budget,  unless  an 
additional  approj)riation  is  obtained 
from  proper  executive,  who  must 
enter  in  pencil  the  total  of  “.Addi¬ 
tional  .Appropriation”  granted  sea¬ 
son  to  date,  the  current  date  and  his 
initials. 

(b)  All  items  which  the  Control 
Office  may  question  the  advisability 
of  purchasing  will  l>e  referred  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  Executive  responsible 
for  that  type  of  expenditure  for 
either  approval  or  further  investi¬ 
gation. 


8.  Recurring  Expenses 

In  the  case  of  recurring  expen¬ 
ses  such  as  Electric  Current,  Water, 
Gas.  Telephone,  Services  Purchased 
and  expenses  of  like  nature,  there  is 
no  order  placed,  but  in  order  that 
a  control  may  be  kept  in  the  best 
possible  manner,  a  Recurring  Ex¬ 
pense  Control  Form  No.  176  will 
Ik?  used,  giving  a  complete  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  nature  of  the  expense,  so 
that  invoices  can  be  checked  in  de¬ 
tail  against  the  recurring  order.  For 
example,  in  case  of  electric  current, 
the  meter  numbers  should  be  en¬ 
tered.  This  form  must  be  O.K.’d 
and  dated  by  the  executive  control¬ 
ling  that  particular  expense  and  can 
Ik*  used  only  for  si.\  (6)  months, 
from  date  of  O.K.  By  this  means, 
every  recurring  exjiense  will  lx* 
autotiiatically  reviewed  at  least  every 
six  (6)  months.  At  the  end  of  six 
(6)  months,  the  Controller’s  Office 
will  submit  the  same  Recurring 
Order  Form  No.  176,  (or  a  new 
one  if  the  old  one  is  filled)  for  a 
new  ajjproval  date  and  initials. 

9.  Invoices 

Invoices  will  he  appropriated 
against  the  ( )rder.  Requisition  or 
Recurring  Order  Control  Form  No. 
176  as  to  amount.  {)rder  number  and 
account  number.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  the  person  who  O.K.’s  the  order 
to  O.K.  the  invoice.  The  invoice 
will  Ik?  O.K.’d  by  the  person  who 
requests  the  expenditure.  This,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  is  the  person 
who  checks  the  quantities  received, 
if  any.  in  detail,  who  also  should  fill 
in  on  Invoice  Rider  all  information 
required.  No  invoice  will  lx  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  through  the  Control 
Office  unless  there  is  an  Order,  Re¬ 
quisition  or  Recurring  Order  Form 
in  the  files  against  which  to  appro¬ 
priate  it,  except  as  provided  for  in 
paragraph  12. 

10.  O.  K.  Invoices  Promptly 

Invoices  are  to  be  checked  and 
O.K.’d  not  less  than  tzvice  a  zveek 
and  not  allowed  to  accumulate  to 
the  end  of  the  month.  The  Monthly 
Operating  Statement  is  scheduled 
for  the  8th  day  of  each  month,  and 
this  schedule  can  only  be  kept  if 
invoices  are  approved  promptly. 

11.  Duplicate  Invoices 

The  Control  Office  will  not  pass 
any  duplicate  invoice  for  payment 
unless  O.K.’d  by  the  Head  of  the 
.Accounts  Payable  Department,  in¬ 
dicating  that  he  has  searched  the 


records  to  make  certain  that  the 
original  invoice  has  not  been  paid. 

12.  Countersigning  of  Invoices 
When  There  Is  No  Order 

Wlietiever  lalK)r  or  services  or 
materials  are  contracted  for  without 
a  definite  price  so  that  an  order  can¬ 
not  Ik“  made  for  same,  the  invoice 
must  he  countersigned  by  an  officer 
of  the  company  in  addition  to  the 
O.K.  of  the  person  directly  respon- 
sil)le  for  the  expense.  For  e.xample: 
if  a  car])enter  contractor  were  em¬ 
ployed  on  a  time  and  material  basis 
to  remodel  some  portion  of  the  store, 
in  addition  to  the  O.K.  of  Mr.  R.  B. 
K.,  it  would  lx  necessary  to  have 
the  countersigning  initials  of  Mr. 
G.  V.  T. 

The  principle  to  lx  followed  in 
the  control  of  exjxnse  is  that  two 
emplovees  of  the  organization.  ONE 
OF  li'HOM  IS  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  OPERATING  COMMIT¬ 
TEE,  shall  both  he  parties  IN 
H’ RTF  INC  to  the  approval  of  any 
expenditure. 

1.3.  Control  of  Non-Selling 
Salaries 

.All  non-selling  salaries  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  having  a  signed  budget. 
Form  No.  C-66  from  each  non-sell¬ 
ing  de])artment  manager  for  the  ex¬ 
pected  expenditures  for  the  season. 
Each  non-selling  Salary  Budget  re- 
(|uest  will  lx  approved  by  the  Super¬ 
intendent’s  Office  after  comparison 
with  previous  year  and/or  current 
season’s  exjxnditure  and  perhaps 
revised,  if  necessary. 

14.  Instructions  For  Filling  Out 
Salary  Budget — Form  No. 
C-66 

The  Department  Manager,  or 
whoever  may  lx  in  charge  of  a 
group  of  non-selling  employees  will 
fill  out  a  Salarv  Budget,  Form  No. 
C-66. 

First,  the  regular  full  time  em¬ 
ployees  will  lx  classified  as  to  their 
rate  per  week  and  listed  under  the 
caption.  “Regular  Full  Time.”  For 
example,  if  there  are  fourteen  (14) 
people  in  one  department  and  seven 
(7)  are  to  receive  $18.00  per  week, 
four  $15.00 — two  $13.00  and  one 
$29.00,  you  will  list  on  report  as 
follows :  First,  the  type  of  worker 
(Ex.  “Billers”,  “Punch  Operators”, 
“Tailors”.  “Fitters”)  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people ;  the  number  of  weeks, 
which  in  the  case  of  regular  workers 
will  lx  26  weeks  the  rate  per  week; 
and  in  the  total  column,  multiply- 
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ing  No.  1x2x3.  will  t‘C|ual  the  j 
budget  for  that  type  of  worker.  For 
each  tyix*  of  worker  aiid/or  ft)r  each 
rate  i)er  week  a  separate  line  will 
l)e  used. 

'I'he  Department  Managers  will 
list  the  number  of  part  time  em- 
])loyees  by  class  and  wage  rate  that 
they  expect  to  use  in  the  iK*riod 
covered  by  the  budget.  Through 
past  experiences  and  anticipated 
work,  this  should  lx?  a  fairly  accurate 
estimate.  This  should  then  lx*  turn¬ 
ed  into  Control  Office  for  entering 
last  year  and  Previous  Season  fig¬ 
ures  and  then  turned  into  Super¬ 
intendent’s  Office  for  revision  or  ap¬ 
proval. 

15.  Control  of  All  Traveling 
Expense 

In  controlling  the  traveling  ex- 
l)ense.  a  signed  budget  Form  No. 
0-65  will  be  obtained  from  each  De- 
l)artment  Manager.  This  will  be  ap- 
|)roved  by  Merchandise  Managers 
and  the  total  will  lie  entered  on  a 
traveling  card  F'orm  No.  B-206  for 
each  person  on  which  the  actual 
amount  .spent  for  traveling  season- 
to-date  will  lx*  listed  and  when  the 
amount  exceeds  the  budget  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Manager  will  he  notified 
by  means  of  a  Store  Communication, 
one  copy  to  Controller,  from  the 
clerk  keeping  the  cards.  .See  also 
current  Bulletin  ‘‘Traveling  and 
'I'raveling  h'xjx'n.se  Instructions”  re¬ 
garding  rates  alktwed  for  markt'i 
trips. 

16.  Store  Owned  Cars 

•Ml  store  owned  cars  are  to  lx* 
tised  ONLY  FOR  BUSINESS 
PURPOSES.'  The  use  of  store  cars 
to  attend  store  functions  such  as  pic¬ 
nics  is  NOT  store  business.  The 
strict  interpretation  of  store  busi¬ 
ness  shall  lx>  used  in  determining 
what  /.V  store  business  in  contrast  to 
any  liberal  interpretation.  Where 
individually  owned  cars  are  operated 
for  the  company  on  a  mileage  basis, 
strict  honesty  in  reporting  mileage 
is  expected. 

17.  Monthly  Report 

.\  monthly  report  showing  every 
expense  account  will  be  made  out 
comparing  for  Season  to  Date  the 
.\ctual  and  Budget  amounts.  The 
season  to  date  budget  amounts  w’ill 
be  obtained  by  taking  1/6.  2/6,  3/6. 
4/6.  or  5/6  of  the  .season’s  budget 
which  will  not  always  he  absolutely 
fair  but  will  lie  a  guide,  although 
this  will  be  adjusted  on  non-selling 
salaries  whenever  possible. 

Whenever  the  actual  expenditure 
for  season  to  date  exceeds  the  bud¬ 


get.  a  Store  Communication  will  be  Communication  and  returned  to 
sent  to  the  Executive  responsible  Control  Office  to  lx.*  submitted  to 
and  a  copy  to  Controller.  An  ex-  OjKTating  Committee  if  the  amount 
planation  must  lx?  made  on  the  Store  is  fairly  large. 

Social  Security  Bulletin  No.  21; 

Terasury  Department  Decisions  ( S.  S.  T.  52-54 ) 


There  are  reviewed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraphs  several  Office 
Decisions  of  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  relative  to  Titles  VIII  and 
IX  of  the  Social  Security  .\ct.  For 
a  discussion  of  Office  Decisions 
numbered  S.S.T.  1-51  see  Septem- 
lx“r,  OctolKT  and  November  1936 
issues  of  the  NRDGA  Bulletin. 

(^nly  those  which  have  some  bear¬ 
ing  on  situations  that  may  exist  in 
retail  stores  are  discussed  at  length. 
The  others  are  referred  to  briefly. 

Application  of  the  Act  to  State 
Banks 

S.S.T.  52  and  53— These  deci¬ 
sions  relate  to  State  Banks. 

Items  Included  as  Wages 

S.S.T.  54 — The  (piestions  raised 
here  are  concerned  with  whether 
])ayments  to  emjdoyees  under  a  spe¬ 
cific  numlx'r  of  circumstances  con¬ 
stitute  wages  under  Title  IX  (Un- 
emjdoyment  Compensation).  The 
decision  in  each  circumst.Tnce  cited 
applies  to  Titk*  VUI  (Old  Age 
Benefits)  as  well  as  Title  IX. 

]Uorkiiicii’.<!  Coinpetisation  Pay- 
iiiciit.<!.  Under  the  first  circum.stance 
where  an  employee  is  injured  and 
receives  benefit  payments  under  a 
.State  workmen’s  comi>ensation  act, 
such  payments  are  not  remuneration 
for  employment  and  thus  not  tax¬ 
able  under  the  Social  Security  .Act. 
However,  if  the  employer  pays  said 
injured  employee  the  difference  (or 
any  part  of  it)  between  the  lienefit 
pavment  and  the  employee’s  regular 
salary,  the  decision  holds  such 
amounts  are  taxable  wages.  This 
would  hold  even  if  the  payment  by 
the  emjdoyer  is  made  in  pursuance 
of  a  general  jxiliey  of  the  firm 
kumvn  to  the  employee.  Thus,  if 
the  injured  employee  receives  a 
weekly  .salary  of  $30.00  and  is  paid 
$17.00  out  of  a  workmen’s  compen¬ 
sation  fund,  should  the  employer 
pay  him  the  difference  of  $13.00, 
this  latter  amount  would  be  taxable. 
The  $17.00  would  not  be  taxable. 

.Sick  Pay*.  Under  the  second  cir¬ 
cumstance.  “if  the  employer  con¬ 
tinues  to  pav  the  salary  of  an  em¬ 
ployee  after  he  becomes  permanent¬ 


ly  disabled  through  sickness  unre¬ 
lated  to  his  employment,  such  pay¬ 
ments  constitute”  taxable  wages. 
This  would  hold  true  even  if  such 
l)ayment  was  made  in  pursuance  of 
a  general  policy  of  the  firm  nnkmnvn 
to  the  employee,  and  even  if  such 
l)ayment  had  not  been  held  out  “as 
an  inducement  or  part  of  the  con¬ 
tract  of  employment.” 

Dismissal  li’agcs*.  It  is  pointed 
out  in  this  decision  that  salary  pay¬ 
ments  to  an  employee  upon  his  dis¬ 
charge  are  taxable  wages,  even 
where  such  payments  are  made 
under  a  general  policy  of  the  firm 
unkno^vn  to  the  emjdoyee. 

Death  Benefits  Paid  by  Employer. 
Particular  note  shoidd  lx?  taken  of 
the  decision  in  connection  with  the 
fourth  circumstance  which  points 
(»ut  that  if  an  employer  pays  an  em¬ 
ployee’s  salary  for  a  jx'riod  after 
ins  death,  such  payments  are  not 
taxable  wages  “for  services  rend¬ 
ered,  but  are  in  the  nature  of  a 
gratuity.” 

^Controllers’  Congress  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Bulletins  No.  12  and  19,  cov¬ 
ering  the  official  re>gulations  under 
Titles  IX  and  \T1I  respectively 
mention  the  fact  that  “dismissal  pay. 
vacation  allowances,  and  sick  pay, 
are  included  in  taxable  wages.” 

Payments  to  Salespeople  by 
Manufaeturers 

Reference  to  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Bureau  for  a  decision  in  a 
particular  situation  as  to  whether 
the  payments  made  to  certain  sales¬ 
people  in  the  store  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  in  the  form  of  a  bonus,  or 
commission  on  sales,  or  specified 
amount  per  unit  sold,  in  addition  to 
wages  paid  by  the  store,  are  to  be 
considered  taxable  wages,  has 
brought  forth  a  reply  tha^  no  gen¬ 
eral  rule  can  l)e  laid  down  because 
circumstances  may  vary  in  parti¬ 
cular  cases. 

The  circumstances  which  may 
constitute  determining  factors  with 
respect  to  the  existence  of  an  em¬ 
ployer  and  employee  relationshij> 
between  manufacturers  and  the 
.salespeople  in  a  store,  include : 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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CREDITGRAMS 

DEPARTMENT  AND  SPECIALTY  STORE  SYSTEMS 

6y  J.  Anton  Hagios 


Qredtt  Management  Division 


hlationaJ  Retoit  Goods  Association 


Consumer  Relations,  Economics,  Accounting,  Organization — 
C.M.D.  Convention  Topics 


The  26th  annual  Convention  of 
the  N.R.D.G.A.,  to  be  held  at 
the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  in  New 
York  City,  January  18-22,  1937, 
promises  to  be  a  momentous  one  for 
credit  managers.  I  say  this  not  so 
much  from  the  standpoint  of  new 
contributions  which  are  expected  to 
be  made  to  the  field  of  credit  man¬ 
agement,  as  for  the  opportunity  the 
Convention  will  afford  to  attending 
credit  managers  to  widen  their  hori¬ 
zon  and  economic  outlook  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  broad  and  fundamental 
concepts  of  sound  business  recon¬ 
struction  upon  which  depends  the 
future  w’elfare  of  our  country. 

You  have  probably  noticed  that 
the  metropolitan  newspapers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  recently  were 
headlining  the  story  that  American 
business,  headed  toward  prosperity 
after  years  of  depression,  was  defi¬ 
nitely  planning  to  heed  the  lesson  of 
1929  and  take  the  lead  in  a  deter¬ 
mined  program  to  eradicate  from  the 
structure  of  our  economic  life  the 
causes  of  the  last  collapse,  and  to 
level  off  as  much  as  possible  the 
ravaging  extremes  in  our  business 
cycle. 

Last  month’s  editorial  in  The 
Bulletin  informed  you  that  “Solv¬ 
ing  the  1937  Problems  of  Retailing 
in  the  Public  Interest”  will  be  the 
general  theme  of  our  Convention. 
The  purport  of  this  theme  is  outlined 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Generally 
sf>eaking,  it  may  be  interpreted  as  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  re¬ 
tailer’s,  and  for  that  matter  indus¬ 
try’s  welfare  as  well,  is  closely  tied 
up  with  that  of  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic.  Or,  as  a  prominent  industrial¬ 
ist  put  it:  “Looking  at  our  127  mil¬ 
lion  fellow  Americans  from  their 

viewpoint,  .  .  .  not  ours . it  is 

what  they  think  of  us  that  counts.” 
Hence  it  is  felt  that  retailing’s  prob¬ 
lems,  including  some  of  its  perplex¬ 
ing  consumer  credit  problems,  can 
be  solved  with  any  degree  of  success 
only  with  the  consumef’s  welfare  in 
mind. 


The  late  H.  R.  Tenbner,  Credit 
Manager,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Dirertor  of 
the  Credit  Management  Division, 
whose  death  is  announced  elsewhere 
in  this  column. 

Since  this  is  as  it  should  be  we 
lielieve  that  we  credit  managers  can, 
for  the  sake  of  this  Convention,  well 
afford  to  subordinate  our  own  ses¬ 
sions  somewhat  so  as  to  be  able  to 
participate  in  the  events  of  real  im- 
jMDrtance  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  store  as  a  whole.  I  say  this  be¬ 
cause  as  credit  managers  we  are 
sometimes  so  engrossed  in  our  own 
work  that  we  find  it  difficult  to 
grasp  the  full  significance  of  the 
problems  confronting  our  stores  that 
are  ever  so  much  larger  and  far- 
reaching  in  scope  than  our  own  im¬ 
mediate  credit  department  operat¬ 
ing  problems. 

C,  M.  D.  Program 

This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  we  are  contemplating  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  what  might  otherwise  have 
been  developed  into  a  good  Credit 
Management  Division  program.  On 
the  contrary,  we  are  building  very 
effective  sessions  dealing  with  credit 
topics.  We  shall  have  (1)  one 
Credit  Management  Division  session 


devoted  exclusively  to  the  subject  of 
Credit  Department  Organization, 
that  is  an  analysis  and  discussion  of 
the  different  types  of  organization 
set-ups  now  found  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  field.  (2)  one  major  ses¬ 
sion  with  the  Controllers’  Congress 
participating,  dealing  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  clarification  of  funda¬ 
mental  economic  facts  underlying 
credit  selling  today,  (3)  a  contribu¬ 
tion  of  two  speakers  on  credit  topics 
to  so-called  General  Sessions  as  fol¬ 
lows:  (a)  one  on  Consumer  Rela¬ 
tions,  and  (b)  one  who  will  devote 
himself  to  the  credit  problems  of  the 
Smaller  Volume  Store. 

The  objective  of  the  economic  dis¬ 
cussion,  designed  to  fit  in  with  the 
basic  theme  of  the  Convention,  will 
be  to  enable  credit  managers  to  get  a 
lietter  grasp  of  the  various  economic 
factors  which  have  a  bearing  on  con¬ 
sumer  credit  and  vice  versa,  such  as 
fluctuations  in  purchasing  power, 
price  levels,  credit  inflation,  national 
income,  national  debt,  consumer 
debt,  the  interdependence  of  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  credit  making  up  our 
national  credit  structure,  etc.  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  secure  the 
most  competent  authorities  available 
in  the  field  of  economic  research  to 
tell  us  of  the  relation  of  the  business 
cycle  and  other  factors  mentioned 
above,  to  retail  credit  .selling. 

For  some  time  it  has  been  our  de¬ 
sire  to  present  the  consumer’s  point 
of  view  on  our  deliberations  and  we 
shall  try  to  secure  a  representative 
of  the  General  Federation  of  Wom¬ 
en’s  Clubs  to  tell  us  just  what  the 
consumer  wants  in  the  way  of  credit 
accommodations  from  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  today,  and  what  she 
thinks  of  present  credit  selling  poli¬ 
cies  and  services  from  the  standpoint 
of  their  economic  and  social  useful¬ 
ness. 

We  believe  that  there  is  also  room 
for  improvement  in  the  field  of 
Credit  Department  Organization, 
and  accordingly  we  will  treat  this 
subject  rather  comprehensively  by  a 
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discussion  of  the  various  credit  de¬ 
partment  organization  set-ups. 

Outline  of  Topics 

The  topics,  therefore,  as  tentative¬ 
ly  outlined  at  this  writing,  will,  most 
likely,  include  the  following : 

1.  Relationship  of  the  Fluctuations 

of  the  Business  Cycle  to  Con¬ 
sumer  Credit  , 

2.  Are  Stores  Going  Into  the  Bank¬ 
ing  Business? — If  So,  Should 
Accounting  for  Credit  Services 
Be  Changed? 

3.  The  Store  Principal  Looks  at 
Credit  Sales  Expansion. 

Under  the  heading  of  Credit  De¬ 
partment  Organization  we  exjject 
to  have  the  following  subjects : 

4.  The  Straight  Functional  Set-Up 

5.  The  Divisional  Alphabetical  Set- 

up 

6.  The  Divisional  Geographic  Set- 
Up 

7.  Functions  of  the  Credit  Manager 

8.  Results  of  a  Survey  on  Consum¬ 
er  Credit  Undertaken  by  the 
General  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs 

9.  (For  the  smaller  volume  store 
session)  Merchandising  Possi¬ 
bilities  Through  Effective  Use 
of  Credit  Services. 

There  will  probably  be  some 
changes  in  this  tentative  line-up,  hut 
it  is  outlined  here  in  order  to  give 
you  some  idea  of  C.M.D.’s  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  N.R.D.G./\.  Conven¬ 
tion. 

As  a  credit  manager  you  have 
probably  never  before  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  attend  such  an  import¬ 
ant  Convention.  If  I  were  you  I 
would  leave  no  stone  unturned  to 
see  that  you  can  attend.  You  will 
find  it  very  much  worth  your  while. 
With  the  best  holiday  trade  the 
country  has  had  in  several  years,  a 
record  attendance  is  expected. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

HARRY  TEUBNER 

The  cheery  feeling  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  Christmas  Season  was 
marred  for  many  credit  managers 
by  the  news  of  the  sudden  passing 
away  of  Harry  Teubner,  Credit 
Manager  of  Strawbridge  &  Clothier 
in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Teubner.  or  “Harry”  as  he 
was  more  familiarly  known  to  nu¬ 
merous  credit  men  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  had  been  with  the  credit 
department  of  Strawbridge  &  Coth- 
ies  since  1901.  For  the  last  ten 
years  he  had  been  the  head  of  the 
department,  succeeding  .Archibald 
T.  Flower.  Mr.  Teubner  was  very 
active  in  the  promotion  of  Ixitter 


credit  management  practices,  having 
been  affiliated  for  the  past  three 
years  with  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Credit  Management  Division, 
and  ever  since  its  organization  he 
was  a  member  of  the  credit  group  of 
the  Retail  Research  .Association. 
Mr.  Teubner  was  also  a  memlK*r  of 
the  Potter  Lodge  F.  &  .A.  M. 

Mr.  Teubner  died  on  NovemlxT 
30,  1936,  at  the  age  of  61,  after  an 
illness  of  three  weeks.  Many  credit 
managers  of  Philadelphia  and  a 
delegation  from  New  York  repre¬ 
senting  C.M.D.  and  R.R..A.  attend¬ 
ed  funeral  services  and  interment. 

Those  who  came  into  frequent 
contact  with  Harry  will  miss  his 
wise  counsel  and  the  carefully 
weighed  opinions  which  were  the 
result  of  his  matured  husiness  ex- 
[)erience. 

National  Installment  Coinniittee 

W.  S.  Martens  has  just  announced 
that  Ben  S.  Wright,  Credit  Manager 
of  the  La.salle  &  Koch  Co..  Toledo. 
Ohio,  and  Chairman  of  the  C.M.D.’s 
Installment  Selling  Study  Commit¬ 
tee.  and  your  Manager  have  l)een 
appointed  as  the  X.R.D.G..A.’s  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  a  National  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Installment  Credit  Terms  on 
Dome.stic  Refrigerators  and  Hou.se- 
hold  .Appliances. 

This  Committee  is  l)eing  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  .Association  of 
.Sales  Finance  Companies  and  has 
among  its  affiliated  members  the  fol¬ 
lowing  .Associations : 

National  Electrical  Manufacturers 
.Association 

National  Retail  Dry  G(M)ds 
.Association 

National  Retail  Furniture 
Association 

National  Retail  Hardware 
Association 

National  Retail  Credit  .Association 

The  first  meeting  will  be  held  in 
New  York  City  on  Deceml)er  18th. 
to  l)e  i)articipated  in  by  all  manu¬ 
facturing.  merchandising  and  financ¬ 
ing  organizations  interested  in  in¬ 
stallment  credit  terms. 

New  Credit  Bureau  for  Newark, 
New  Jersey 

That  Newark,  New  Jersey,  has 
just  organized  a  new  merchant- 
owned  crerlit  bureau  is  not  altogeth¬ 
er  surprising  to  us.  The  results  of 
the  Regional  Plan  Study  made  for  the 
metropolitan  area  several  years  ago 
indicated  very  definitely  that  a  ma¬ 
jor  migratory  population  trend  from 
the  heart  of  the  metropolitan  area 
to  the  suburbs  has  been  under  way 


for  some  time.  This  trend,  as  I  re¬ 
call  it,  was  more  pronounced  in  the 
direction  of  northern  New  Jersey 
than  any  other  part  of  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  area.  No  doubt  the  merchants 
must  have  taken  into  consideration, 
too,  what  the  housing  l)oom,  if  and 
when  it  comes  to  northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  w'ill  do  to  that  area  as  a  retail 
market  possibility. 

All  these  developments  called  for 
the  organization  of  a  .special  local 
bureau  service  of  the  type  now  ably 
functioning  in  New  York  City 
proper.  The  management  of  the  new 
Bureau  is  in  g(XKl  hands  with  F.  J. 
Fitzpatrick.  C.M.D.  Director,  being 
President :  and  D.  M.  Dempsey, 
former  assistant  manager  of  the 
Credit  Bureau  of  Greater  New 
York,  being  the  new  Manager. 

Our  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  go  to  the  progressive  New¬ 
ark  merchants  who  are  sponsoring 
this  new  enterprise. 

Credit  Manual  of  Commercial 
Laws,  1937 

Retail  credit  managers  will  be  in¬ 
terested  to  learn  that  the  1937  Edi¬ 
tion  of  Credit  Manual  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Laws,  published  by  the  National 
Association  of  Credit  Men,  One 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  City,  is 
now’  off  the  press.  It  covers  import¬ 
ant  new  Federal  laws  which  affect 
trade  and  also  provides  a  complete 
summary  of  state  laws  which  influ¬ 
ence  business  ojierations. 

ImjK)rtant  chapters  in  the  1937 
edition  of  Credit  Manual  contain  a 
discussion  of  Bankruptcy  Proceed¬ 
ings  including  Corporation  Reor¬ 
ganizations  (77-B),  Assignments 
for  Benefit  of  Creditors.  Equity  Re¬ 
ceiverships  and  a  digest  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  Bankruptcy  law,  and  complete 
text  of  the  Bankruptcy  act ;  the 
Laws  of  Sales  and  Contracts  writ¬ 
ten  in  layman’s  language ;  Negoti¬ 
able  Instruments,  Commercial 
Crimes ;  Title  Retention  Contracts 
such  as  chattel  mortgages,  condi¬ 
tional  sales,  bailments,  consignments 
and  leases;  Collection  of  Accounts; 
Corporations  and  Partnerships ; 
Fraudulent  Conveyances ;  Anti- 
Trust  Laws;  Exemptions  on  home¬ 
steads,  Personal  property  and 
w'ages.  The  price  of  this  valuable 
manual  is  $5.00,  postage  paid. 

Season’s  Greetings . 

On  behalf  of  our  Officers,  Direc¬ 
tors  and  Staff,  we  extend'  to  the 
membership  of  the  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division  the  Season’s  Greet¬ 
ings — Health,  Happiness  and  Pros- 
r)eritv  to  One  and  .All. 
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UP-TO-THE-MINUTE  IDEAS  ON 

Retail  Sales  Promotion 

A  regular  Bulletin  Feature  Conducted  by  THOMAS  ROBB,  Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


Finally  completed — and  now 
in  the  hands  of  alert  stores 
everywhere — are  the  two  trail- 
blazing  publications  of  the  Sales 
I’roniotion  Division :  “The  Retailer’s 
Calendar  and  Promotional  Guide 
for  1937“  and  “A  Compilation  of 
Ideas  on  Internal  Store  Promo¬ 
tion.”  And  after  our  frenzied  efforts 
of  many,  many  weeks  of  night  work 
to  complete  both  jobs  in  time  to  help 
you  lay  constructive  plans  for  “Bet¬ 
ter  Volume  and  Better  Profits  in 
1937”  we  hope  you’ll  excuse  us  for 
presuming  to  believe  that — in  the 
words  of  Bobby  Clark  of  the  current 
Ziegfeld  Follies:  “You’ve  got  some¬ 
thing  there!” 

The  1937  Retailer’s  Calendar  has 
met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception, 
as  is  reflected  in  the  typical  com¬ 
ments  about  it  appearing  on  Page 
35. 

Hardly  had  the  publication  on 
Internal  Store  Promotion  reached 
hundreds  of  eagerly-awaiting  stores 
and  other  concerns  than  glowing  re¬ 
marks  concerning  its  content  began 
to  arrive.  One  of  the  first  to  write 
was  David  E.  Moeser,  President  of 
the  N.R.D.G.A.,  who  said:  “This 
morning  the  compilation  of  Ideas  on 
Internal  Store  Promotion  came  to 
my  desk  and  I  wish  to  acknowledge 
to  you  my  opinion  as  to  its  excel¬ 
lence  ...  I  should  not  say  that  it 
])resents  a  formula,  but  it  is  crammed 
full  of  sound  ideas,  and  I  am  sure 
that  everyone  who  reads  it  will  get  a 
great  deal  out  of  it  .  .  .  My  congratu¬ 
lations  to  you  for  a  fine  piece  of 
work.” 

.Also  on  the  subject  of  Internal 
Store  Promotion,  one  of  the  real 
thinkers  among  retail  sales  promot¬ 
ers  wrote:  “Such  a  post  as  you  ad¬ 
vocate  (that  of  Internal  Store  Pro¬ 
motion  Manager)  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager  should  tie  all  of  the  loose  ends 
that  tangle  themselves  sloppily 
through  lost  sales.  Your  points 
Numbers  3,  8,  9  and  10  alone  are 
well  worth  all  of  the  effort  expend¬ 
ed  in  appointing  in  every  store  an 
Assistant  Sales  Promotion  Mana¬ 
ger  in  charge  of  internal  problems 
.  .  .  Retail  stores  spend  millions  of 
dollars  bringing  merchandise  to  the 


inside  edge  of  the  counter.  They 
spend  countless  thousands  in  adver¬ 
tising  to  bring  the  public  to  the  out¬ 
side  edge.  Then  they  entrust  the 
moving  of  the  merchandise  across 
that  ‘no  man’s  land’  to  the  mercies 
of  a  $15  a  week  clerk.  Someone  in 
charge  of  internal  sales  promotion 
could  at  least  give  that  all-important, 
badly-trained,  poorly-paid  cog  in  the 
wheel  much  needed  support  by  being 
sure  that  sales  resistance  is  mini¬ 
mized  and  sales  attraction  brought 
to  its  maximum  elsewhere  in  the 
store.” 

We’ve  said  it  before;  we’ll  say  it 
again :  The  best  way  to  assure  your 
store  of  Maximum  Sales  and  Profits 
in  1937  is  to  equip  your  entire  ex¬ 
ecutive  organization  NOW  with 
copies  of  the  1937  Retailer’s  Calen¬ 
dar  and  Ideas  on  Internal  Store 
Promotion.  Other  stores  are  wisely 
doing  it ;  you.  too,  will  find  it  to  be 
one  of  the  best  investments  you  ever 
made — incidentally,  the  cost  is  negli¬ 
gible.  See  Pages  34  and  35  for 
( )rder  Blanks. 

*  *  * 

The  26th  Annual  Convention  of 
the  N.R.D.G.A.  (  January  18  to  22, 
1937  —  Hotel  Pennsylvania.  New 
York  City)  is  now  claiming  most  of 
our  attention.  “Solving  the  1937 
Problems  of  Retailing  in  the  Public 
Interest”  is  the  theme  of  the  Con¬ 
vention.  and  it  will  be  thoroughly 
explored  from  five  angles,  namely, 
as  to  how  the  rights  of  Consumers, 
Government.  Vendors,  Store  Em¬ 
ployees.  and  Retailers  themselves 
must  all  be  properly  considered  to 
achieve  any  worthwhile  solution.  A 
feature  of  interest  to  everyone  plan¬ 
ning  to  attend  the  Convention — and 
we  don’t  see  how  you  can  afford  to 
miss  it ! — is  that  the  schedule  of 
meetings  this  year  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  to  prevent  any  conflict  with 
the  big  General  Sessions,  where  all 
of  the  above  angles  will  be  discussed 
by  experts.  Thus  you  are  presented 
with  a  splendid  opportunity  to  equip 
yourself  with  a  well-rounded  view¬ 
point  that  will  stand  you  in  good 
stead  throughout  1937. 

In  last  month’s  issue  of  The 
Bulletin  we  placed  before  you  a 
proposed  plan  for  the  sessions  of 


the  Sales  Promotion  Sessions  at  the 
Convention.  Since  that  time  it  has 
been  decided  to  limit  our  sessions 
to  3  main  ones  for  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  membership  as  a  whole,  and 
then  follow  up  with  a  special  session 
for  members  of  Smaller  Volume 
Stores.  Two  of  the  main  sessions 
will  occur  on  Tuesday,  January  19, 
the  third  is  scheduled  for  Wednes¬ 
day  morning,  January  20,  and  the 
fourth  session  will  take  place  early 
Thursday  morning.  January  21  .  .  . 
In  addition,  we  are  now  arranging 
for  another  Packaging  Exhibit  to 
be  staged  for  the  duration  of  the 
Convention.  You  will  hear  further 
from  us  concerning  cooperation 
needed  to  make  this  second  Packag¬ 
ing  Exhibit  a  real  success ;  aI.«o. 
your  vote  will  be  solicited  to  provide 
for  the  replacement  of  six  outgoing 
Directors  of  your  Sales  Promotion 
Division ;  you  will  be  kept  posted, 
too,  with  regard  to  further  progress 
in  lining  up  the  productive  kind  of 
])rograms  for  our  sessions  that  will 
make  it  well  worth  your  while  to 
be  present  in  January  in  person ! 

The  Sure  Road  to  1937  Volume 

and  Profits — the  Accessories 
Division ! 

Which  merchandise  division  of  the 
average  department  store  is  decided¬ 
ly  “tops” — not  only  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  sales  volume,  but  also  con¬ 
cerning  the  all-important  dollar 
profit  contribution?  Right  .  .  .  it’s 
the  Accessories  Division  1  .And  how 
far  does  it  outdistance  all  other  com¬ 
petitors  in  the  matter  of  sales  vol¬ 
ume?  By  the  substantial  margin  of 
25% ! 

Yes,  Apparel  and  Home  Furni.sh- 
ings — practically  tied  for  second 
place — in  each  instance  do  approxi¬ 
mately  25%  less  business  than  .Ac¬ 
cessories.  Next  in  line  is  the  Base 
ment  Division  (ahead  of  Men’s  and 
Boys’  Wear,  Small  Wares.  Piece 
Goods,  and  Miscellaneous),  and  a 
goodly  share  of  this  volume  also  re¬ 
sults  from  Accessories  departments 
in  the  Basement  Store ! 

And  what  constitutes  the  “Profit” 
picture?  Just  this :  That  every  sin  file 
Accessories  Department  produced  a 
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profit  last  year  (1935) — the  only 
merchandise  division  achieving  sncli 
a  distinction ;  that  the  Profit  jx-r- 
centage  of  the  Accessories  Division 
averaged  4.6%  versus  a  Total  Store 
Profit  percentage  of  only  1.6%  ;  and 
that  15  of  the  first  25  be.st  ])rofit- 
makers  in  dollars  were  Accessories 
departments  (two  of  them  in  tlie 
Hasement)  !  Leading  all  other  de¬ 
partments  in  the  store — lK)th  in  sales 
volume  and  in  dollar  profits — is 
Men’s  Furnishings,  hut  .Accessories 
departments  thereafter  dominate  tlie 
“liig  Ten”  standing  hy  taking  all 
other  places  except  3,  7  and  9.  which 
go  to  three  .Apparel  de]>artmenls 
(all  (»f  them  dealing  in  Coat.s — Furs. 
Women's  Coats  and  Suits.  Juniors’ 
and  Misses’  Coats  and  Suits). 

Therefore,  what’s  the  only  inter¬ 
pretation  that  can  he  placed  (»n  sneli 
an  outstanding  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment  ?  Right  again !  .  .  .  that  any 
store  which  in  1937  knowingly  lu'- 
glects  to  cultivate  even  more  inten¬ 
sively  these  ])rizewinning  .Accessor¬ 
ies  dej)artments  is  e.xercising  poor 
husiness  judgment — J)ecause  it  not 
only  is  missing  surefire  chances  lo 
huild  additional  sales  volume,  hut  it 
is  actually  passincf  up  opportuiiilics 
lo  increase  profits. 

Chart  Xo.  A — part  of  an  nnnsnal 
“selling”  equipment  of  facts  and 
ideas  emhodiecl  in  our  19.17  Retail¬ 
er’s  Calendar  enumerates  the  14 
.Accessories  Departments  and  pre¬ 
sents  an  interesting  |)icture  of  their 
oi)erations  (particularly  as  they  ap- 
t)ly  to  Publicity  or  .Sales  Promo¬ 
tion.)  The  chart  also  features  an 
over-all  view  of  the  High  Points  of 
Consumer  Demand  for  the  merchan¬ 
dise  of  each  of  these  departments. 

What  else  does  the  1937  Retailer’s 
Calendar  bring  to  light  concerning 
the  .Accessories  Division?  It  indi¬ 
cates  the  following:  That  8  of  the  14 
.Accessories  departments  are  among 
the  32  largest  volume  departments 
of  the  76  in  the  average  store,  and 
that  only  3  (Handkerchiefs.  Neli- 
gees  and  Robes,  and  Children’s 
Shoes)  are  in  the  smallest  volume 
grou]).  Even  so,  note  the  high  rank 
in  dollar  profits  of  Handkerchiefs 
and  Negligees  and  Robes — two  de- 
])artments  that  get  more  than  46% 
of  their  annual  business  in  2  months 
of  the  year ! 

.And  what  else  do  we  observe? 
Well,  that  Deceml)er  is  the  greatest 
month  of  the  year  for  the  .Acces.sor- 
ies  Division — greater  than  it  is  for 
any  other  division,  and  of  course 
practically  everything  is  humming  in 
the  store  at  that  time.  Imagine — 


There  was  a  man  in  our  town  and  he  was 
wondrous  wise. 


He  storked  his  store  with  new  ideas  on 
how  to  merchandise. 

And  when  ideas  got  out  of  date  with  all 
his  might  and  main 
He  dashed  to  the  next  Convention,  where 
he  storked  right  up  again. 


10  of  14  Accessories  departments 
do  16.8%  or  more  (up  to  38.1%) 
of  their  annual  volume  in  the  month 
of  December,  and  that  s|k*11s  s])len- 
did  profits  for  the  .store!  .  .  .  The 
dullest  month  of  the  year  for  .Acces¬ 
sories  is  February,  when  only  2  de¬ 
partments  (Neckwear  and  .Scarfs 
and  Corsets  and  Hrassieres)  do 
sufficient  volume  to  warrant  strong 
promotion. 

Corsets  and  Brassieres — produc¬ 
ing  the  second  lx?st  operating 
])rofit  in  the  whole  store  (being  out¬ 
ranked  only  by  Furs) — also  enjoys 
another  unusual  distinction.  As 
demonstrated  in  the  1937  Retailer’s 
Calendar,  this  department  does  such 
a  consistently  good  volume  that  it 
deserves  strong  promotion  in  11 
months  of  the  year !  The  chart  in 
ouestion  indicates  the  status  of  other 
-Accessories  departments  in  this  re- 
gard. 

But  need  we  say  anything  further 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  featuring  these 
.Accessories  departments  for  all  they 
are  worth?  Yes,  I  believe  w'e  should 
— and  there  are  two  angles  to  be 
considered.  First — as  proved  by 
‘‘the  record” — most  of  the  Acces¬ 
sories  departments  have  had  plenty 
of  promotional  money  expended  on 
them.  However,  in  my  opinion,  they 
have  been  promoted  too  strenuously 
at  the  zvrong  time.  If  their  promo¬ 
tion  had  been  more  closely  attuned 
to  tbe  high  points  of  Consumer  De¬ 
mand  rather  than  merely  reflecting 
Buyers’  Demand  for  constant  “rep¬ 
resentation,”  the  Profit  picture  in 
many  instances  would  have  l)een 
even  better.  Total  Publicity  percent¬ 
ages  of  5.7%,  5.6%,  5.2%,  etc., 
are  too  high ;  a  determined  effort 
should  be  made  to  keep  this  expense 
within  4%  of  net  sales. 

The  second  angle  is  this :  That 
there  are  tremenclous  opportunities 


for  additional  sales  volume  in  .Ac¬ 
cessories  departments  in  1937 ! 
What  are  these  opjiortunities  and 
how  may  they  be  grasixxl  to  help 
you  achieve  striking  results  in  the 
year  ahead?  You’ll  find  all  the 
answers  in  the  publication  “.A  Com¬ 
pilation  of  Ideas  on  Internal  Store 
Promotion.”  In  its  52  pages  we 
pre.sent  one  practical  idea  after  an¬ 
other  for  getting  additional  business 
from  the  most  fertile,  yet  the  most 
neglected  of  all  markets — those  con¬ 
sumers  already  within  the  store’s 
doors.  Rather  than  simply  discuss¬ 
ing  this  vital  .subject  from  the  single 
angle  of  “Interior  Di.splays” — as 
has  Ixen  the  general  habit — we  dem¬ 
onstrate  cfxiclusively  that  the  newer 
conceptifm  of  Internal  Store  Pro¬ 
motion  involves  10  distinct  activi¬ 
ties,  every  one  of  them  a  ]X)werfnl 
sales-huilding  force.  Each  of  these 
activities — which  include  lmi)rovi‘- 
ment  of  Store  .Salesmanshi])  and  ol 
Suggestion  Selling — is  discussed  in 
detail,  with  proposed  .solutions 
offered  regarding  long-standing 
problems. 

.And  so  our  1937  advice  to  profit- 
seeking  Sales  Promotion  Managers 
is  to  cultivate  the  .Accessories  de¬ 
partments  for  all  they  are  worth — 
overcoming  any  tendency  to  “leave 
them  alone”  tx-cause  they  are  “doing 
all  right  as  it  is”  by  rememlx'ring 
that  it  is  good  business  always  to 
“play  the  w'inning  horse”  .  .  .  .And 
to  Buyers  and  Merchandise  Mana¬ 
gers  of  .Accessories  departments 
we’d  like  to  convey  this  thought : 
That  you  have  really  onh'  Ix'gun  to 
scratch  the  surface  of  the  potential 
Accessories  business  for  your  store. 
Interest  yourself  to  a  greater  degree 
in  the  many  additional,  yet  inexpen¬ 
sive  ways  of  increasing  sales  that  we 
have  been  discussing — and  see  wbat 
happens  when  you  put  these  pf)tent 
“selling”  ideas  to  work ! 

*  *  ♦ 

“Puck — The  Comic  Weekly”  in 
a  recent  newspaper  adverti.sement 
answers  the  question — “How  Big 
Should  an  Ad  Be?”  with  this  inter¬ 
esting  paragraph :  “Lincoln  once 
wittily  remarked  that  ‘A  man’s  legs 
should  be  long  enough  to  reach  from 
his  body  to  the  ground.’  If  he  had 
been  asked  ‘How  big  should  an  a<l 
be  ?’  he  probably  would  have  re¬ 
plied  ‘Big  enough  to  reach  from  the 
eyes  to  the  purse.” 

*  *  * 

“Grey  Matter,”  an  interesting  news 
bulletin  from  The  Grey  Advertising 
Agency,  in  its  December  1st  issue 
]>resents  this  angle:  “IV hat  Christ¬ 
mas  Figures  Mean:  Everylxxly  now 
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From  all  reports,  Christmas  business 
will  be  great  for  stores  everywhere  .  .  . 


But 

How  can  you  assure  your  store  of 
Maximum  Sales  and  Profits  In  1937? 

The  ANSWER  is  to  equip  your  entire  executive  organization 
with  these  2  widely-acclaimed,  companion  publications: 

1.  THE  RETAILER^S  CALENDAR  AND  PROMOTIONAL  GUIDE  FOR  1937 

2.  A  COMPILATION  OF  IDEAS  ON  INTERNAL  STORE  PROMOTION  ’i 

Both  ready  for  distribution  NOW  ...  at  an  insignificant  cost 


INTERNAL  STORE  PROMOTION  ...  a  gold  mine! 


Our  pioneering  52-page  publication  advocates  the 
creation  of  an  important  new  post  of  “Internal  Store 
Promotion  Manager’*  as  the  basis  of  a  formula  by 
which  stores  everywhere  might  begin  at  last  to  capi¬ 
talize  properly  on  a  store’s  most  susceptible  market 
— those  consumers  already  within  the  store’s  doors. 


Internal  Store  Promotion  ORDER  BLANK 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  101  W.  31st  St.,  New  York 

Please  enter  my  order  for . copies  at  $ . 

each  of  Ideas  on  Internal  Store  Promotion.  My  check 
is  enclosed. 

Name  . 

Name  of  Concern  . 

City  and  State . 


Thousands  of  dollars  of  additional  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  are  foreseen  in  1937  for  stores  that  put  into 
action  the  full-fledged  program  of  Internal  Store 
Promotion  described  in  detail  in  all  10  of  its  vital 
phases.  Hundreds  of  practical  ideas  and  many  defi¬ 
nite  solutions  to  long-standing  problems  are  included. 


Price  to  Members — $1.50 
to  Non-Members — $2.50 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
101  West  31st  Street  New  York 
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^^The  old  ^medicine  man^  was  little  better  equipped  for  his  job 
than  the  modern  sales  promotion  man  not  in  possession  of  your 

New  1937  Retailer's  Calendar 
and  Promotional  Guide" 

said  an  outstanding  executive,  who  also  wrote:  ^^You  have  succeeded  in  lifting  retailing  figure* 
facts  out  of  the  stuffy  ^statisticaP  class  and  made  them  stand  up  and  tell  the  instructive  story  the 
average  retailer  has  waited  long  to  hear.”  .  .  .  Big  stores,  small  stores,  store  groups,  U.  S.  Dep^t 
of  Commerce,  newspapers,  magazines,  advertising  agencies  all  praise  it  highly: 

“It  is  indeed  a  fascinating  publication  and  one  which  should  prove  of  unusual  value  to  all  persons  interested 
in  retail  sales  promotion.”  ...  “I  must  say  it  is  the  most  complete  job  of  its  kind  that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  cannot 
but  help  all  of  us  to  do  a  better  job  of  sales  planning  with  the  facts  which  it  places  so  readily  at  our  command. 
I  cannot  imagine  how  it  can  be  improved  upon.”  .  .  .  From  a  store  that  had  received  2  copies:  “Please  send  us 
10  additional  copies.  It  is  our  intention  to  have  one  of  these  in  the  hands  of  all  of  our  important  merchandise 
people  throughout  the  year.  This  is  an  excellent  job.”  .  .  .  From  a  newspaper  chain  that  had  ordered  25  copies: 
“Kindly  send  10  more  copies.  This  issue  is  by  far  the  most  comprehensive  and  helpful  book  of  its  kind  that  has 
ever  come  to  my  attention.  Congratulations  on  the  exceptional  job.”  ...  “It  has  everything  that  an  advertising 
man  would  like  to  know  and  a  lot  of  things  the  value  of  which  was  never  realized  before.”  .  .  .  “One  glance  told 
me  that  it  ‘had  something  on  the  ball’.  Believe  me,  it  is  the  finest  piece  of  work  that  has  ever  come  out  of  your 
division.”  ...  “I  am  convinced  that  if  every  retailer  even  went  to  the  extent  of  memorizing  your  analyses  and 
recommendations  it  would  be  time  well  spent.”  .  .  .  “Let  me  say  that  your  1937  Retailer’s  Calendar  and  Promo¬ 
tional  Guide  is  a  dandy!  You  will  have  the  unanimous  thanks  of  publicity  men  for  the  fine  data  which  it  con¬ 
tains.”  ...  “I  consider  the  1937  Retailer’s  Calendar  a  ‘knock-out’ — a  veritable  treasure  for  Retail  Publicity 
Executives  and  all  their  assistants — in  addition  to  all  Buyers  and  Merchandising  Executives.” 


Some  Facts  About  the  1937  Calendar-Guide 


This  down-to-earth,  pioneering  1937  effort  supplies  a 
comprehensive  equipment  of  facts  and  figures  that 
are  entirely  free  from  generalization  or  theory.  In¬ 
cluded  are  7  idea-provoking  Charts  that  FOR  THE 
FIRST  TIME  place  right  at  your  feet  a  complete  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  high  points  of  consumer  demand  for  the 
merchandise  of  every  department  in  the  store,  and 
also  indicate  clearly  how  to  take  full  promotional 
advantage  of  these  highlighted  selling  opportunities! 


Price  to  Members — $1.20 
to  Non-Members — $2.50 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
101  West  31st  Street  New  York 


The  second  section  of  the  publication  embodies  a 
Calendar  for  each  month  of  the  year,  with  significant 
“Special  Weeks  and  Days”  featured  for  purposes  of 
“selling”  tie-ups.  Painstaking  effort  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  to  gather  and  present  properly  this  valuable 
information. 

Attractively  printed  in  a  convenient  size — 15*4"  *  HVi*  when 
folded — suitable  as  a  wall  or  desk  calendar.  24  printed  pages. 


1937  Retailer’s  Calendar  ORDER  BLANK 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  101  W.  31st  St.,  New  York 

Please  enter  my  order  for .  copies  at  $ 

each  of  the  new  1937  Retailer's  Calendar  and  Pro¬ 
motional  Guide.  My  check  is  enclosed. 

Name  .  . 

Name  of  Concern  . 

City  and  State  . 
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seems  agreed  that  coming  Christmas 
will  chalk  up  dollar  volume  equal  to 
1929  in  most  sections  of  country, 
and  larger  than  1929  in  a  few  sec¬ 
tions.  What  does  that  mean?  In 
first  place,  remember  that  dollar 
volume  at  retail  for  Christmas,  1929, 
showed  drop  of  1.8  per  cent  for  de- 
jiartment  stores  as  compared  with 

1928.  Depression  had  already  start¬ 
ed  in  late  1929.  Also  remember  that 
prices  today  still  considerably  below 

1929.  Thus,  if  dollar  volume  this 
Christmas  at  retail  equals  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  of  1929  it  will  mean  not  only 
that  more  units  of  merchandise  are 
moved  than  in  1929  but  even  more 
than  in  1928 —  thus  making  this 


Christmas  the  largest  mover  of  mer¬ 
chandise  at  retail  in  country’s  his¬ 
tory.”  Incidentally,  Grey  says  its  re¬ 
tail  contacts  “l)elieve  that  Christmas 
buying  by  public  will  strain  public’s 
purse.  Confidence  may  outrun  pock- 
etlxx)ks.  Many  homes  will  experi¬ 
ence  a  ‘morning  after’  when  Christ¬ 
mas  buying  is  complete.”  However, 
you  can  breathe  easily  again  :  “These 
retailers  do  not  expect  anything 
more  than  a  purely  temporary  hesi¬ 
tation.  In  fact,  they  merely  expect 
that  pace  of  recovery  will  slacken 
for  short  time.” 

And  before  we  forget  ...  in  case 
we  don’t  see  you  personally  before¬ 
hand:  A  Very  Merry  Christmas  and 


A  Happy,  Prosperous  New  Year  to 
every  reader  of  this  “Retail  Sales 
Promotion”  section ! 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Some  stores  derive  definite  Ix^ne- 
fit  from  “hooking  up”  intelligently 
in  their  promotional  activities  with 
certain  Special  Weeks  and  Days.  To 
further  assist  these  stores — and  to 
suggest  constructive  action  to  others 
— we  are  listing  herewith  the  names 
of  the  sponsors  of  events  mentioned 
in  the  1937  Retailer’s  Calendar. 
These  sponsors  undoubtedly  will 
gladly  satisfy  any  of  your  requests 
for  additional  information  concern¬ 
ing  their  particular  “special  occas¬ 
ions.”  The  list  follows : 


Sponsors  of  Special  Weeks  and  Days  Included  in  1937  Retailer’s  Calendar 


Event 

Air  Progress 

American  Education  Week 
American  Toy  Fair 
.Apple  Week,  National 

■Army  Day 
Art  VVeek,  National 

.Author’s  Day,  National 
Haby  Week,  National 
^Baseball  Week,  National 
Re  Kind  to  Animals  Anniversary 
Better  American  Speech  Week 
*Bctter  Homes  Week,  National 
*Book  Week,  Children’s 
Boy  Scout  Anniversary  Week 
Bridge  Tournament, 

Grand  National  at  New  York 
Business  Show,  National 
Business  Women’s  Week, 
National 

Candy  Week,  National 
Child  Health  Day  or  May  Day 


Date 

Sept.  1-Oct.  10 
Nov.8-14 
Apr.  5-17 
Oct.  31-Nov.  6 

Apr.  6 
Nov.  1-6 

Nov.  1 
May  3-8 
Apr.  3-10 
.Apr.  11-17 
Feb.  20-26 
.Anr.  25-Mav  1 
Nov.  14-20 
Feb.  7-13 
Apr.  20-25 

Oct.  18-23 
Mar.  14-20 


Name  of  Sponsor 
National  Aeronautic  Ass’n. 

National  Education  Ass’n.  of  U.  S. 
Toy  Manufacturers’  Ass’n. 
International  Apple  Ass’n. 

Military  Order  of  World  War 
Amer.  .Artists’  Professional  League 

Gen.  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 
Earnshaw  Publications,  Inc. 
Sporting  Goods  Dealer 
American  Humane  Ass’n. 

National  .Ass’n.  of  .American  Speech 
Purdue  Research  Foundation 
National  .Association  of  Book  Pub. 
Boy  Scouts  of  America 
U.  S.  Bridge  Ass’n. 


Address 

Dupont  Circle,  Wash.,  D.  C. 
1201-16th  St.  N.W.,  Wash,  D.C. 
200  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

1108  Mercantile  Bldg. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1518  K  St.  N.W..  Wash.,  D.  C. 
.Mrs.  Topping  Green,  104  Frank¬ 
lin  Ave.,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 
1734  N  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 
71  W.  35th  St.,  N.  Y. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

80  Howard  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

174  W.  76th  St.,  N.  Y. 
Lafavette,  Ind. 

347  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

2  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York 

National  Business  Show  Co.  50  Church  St.,  N.  Y. 

National  Federation  of  Business  and  1819  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Professional  Women’s  Clubs 

National  Confectioners’  Ass’n.  of  U.  S.  HI  Washington  St.  Chicago 
American  Child  Health  Ass’n.  50  West  50th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Child  Labor  Dav 


Children’s  Day 

Children’s  Science  Fair 
Christmas  Seal  Campaign, 
National 

Conservation  Week 

Constitution  Week,  National 
Cotton  Week,  National 
Defense  Week,  National 
Display  Week,  National 

Dog  W’eek,  National 


National  Child  Labor  Dav  Committee  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Oct.  11-16 
May  1 

Jan.  23  (in  Synagogues) 

Jan.  24  (in  Churches) 

Jan.  25  (in  Schools) 

June  13  (in  Churches) 

June  19  (for  Commer-  Board  of  Domestic  Missions 
cial  purposes) 

May  9-16 
Nov.  25-Dec.  25 


.American  Institute 

N.  Y.  Tuberculosis  Association 


Apr.  1-7 

Sept.  12-18 
May  31- June  5 
Feb.  12-22 
Aug.  1-5 

Feb.  1-7 


Drama  Week.  National  Sept.  19-25 

Egg  Week,  National  May  1-7 

Electrical  and  Radio  Exposition,  Sept.  8-18 
National 

Father’s  Day  June  20 


National  Life  Conservation  Society 

Constitution  Educational  Ass’n. 
Cotton  Textile  Institute 
Reserve  Officers  Ass’n.  of  U.  S. 
International  Association  of  Display 
Men 

National  Dog  W^eek  Committee 

Drama  League  of  America 

National  Poultry  Council 

Nat’l.  Elec.  &  Radio  Exposition,  Inc 


25  E.  22nd  St.,  N.  Y. 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.  Y. 

386  Fourth  Aye.,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Marshall,  2239  Tie- 
bout  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

28  E.  Jackson  Blyd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
320  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

1653  Penn  Aye.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 
DeSoto  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

3323  Michigan  Blyd.,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

127  West  43rd  St..  N.  Y. 

East  Greenwich,  R.  1. 

480  Lex.  Aye.,  N.  Y. 


Father  and  Son  Week 
♦Felt  Hat  Day,  National 
Fire  Prevention  Week 


Nov.  8  13 
Sept.  11 
-  Oct.  3-9 


Originated  bv  Mrs.  John  B.  Wood  and 
Sponsored  bv  Y.M.C.A. ;  also  Men’s 
Neckwear  Industries  and  Greeting 
Card  Association 

National  Council,  Y.M.C.A.  347  Mad.  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Hat  Institute  358  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y, 

National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  85  John  St.,  N.  Y. 


♦Tentative  <lates — all  changes  will  be  made  in  The  Bulletin. 
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Sponsors  of  Special  Weeks  and  Days  Included  in  1937  Retailer’s  Calendar — (Continued) 


Event  Date 

First  Aid  Week,  National  May  16-22 

Flower  Show,  International  Mar.  15-20 

Flower  Shut-In  Day,  National  June  10 

Foot  Health  Week,  National  Mar.  29- Apr.  3 

Forei^in  Trade  Week  May  16-22 

♦Fur  Week,  National  Nov.  9-13 

♦h'urniture  Week,  National  Sept.  26-Oct.  2 

Ciarden  Week,  National  Apr.  18-24 

(iirl  Scout  Anniversary  Week  Mar.  12-18 
Girl  Scout  Birthday  Mar.  12 

Girl  Scout  Week  Oct.  24  31 

Gold  Star  Mother’s  Day  Sept.  26 

♦Golf  Week,  National  May  1-8 

Grocers  Week,  National  Retail  .'\pr.  5-10 
♦Horse  Show,  National  Nov.  5-11 

Hospital  Day,  National  May  12 

Humane  Sunday  .\pr.  11 

International  Flower  Show  Mar.  15-20 

International  Golden  Rule  Dec.  5 
Sunday 

International  Golden  Rule  Week  Dec.  5-11 
International  Good  Will  Day  May  18 
♦International  Lifeboat  Race  Sent.  11 
Loyalty  Days  Oct.  2  &  3 

Maritime  Day,  National  May  22 

Mother’s  Day  May  9 


Motor  Boat  Show,  National  Jan.  8-16 


Music  Week,  National 
National  Retail  Grocers’  Week 
Navy  Day 

Negro  Health  VV’eek,  National 
Newspaper  Boys’  Week, 
National 

Olhcial  Speech  Week 
Open  School  Week 
Outdoor  Cleanliness  Day 
Onen  Polo  Matches,  National 
Peace  Week 

♦Pharmacy  Week,  National 

Picture  Week.  National 

Poetry  Week 
Poppy  Week 

Prosf'eritv  Week.  National 
Poultry  Show,  National 

♦Raisin  Week,  National 
Red  Cross  Week, 

-American  National 
Reformation  Day 
Restaurant  Week.  National 

Send  a  Child  to  Camp  Week 
Silk  Parade 
Silk  Review 

Srorts~en’s  Show,  National 
fin  N.  Y.) 

Sports’^en’s  Show,  National 
(in  Boston! 

Srorts'^en’s  Show,  National 
(in  Hartford) 

ST'orts’T'en’s  Show.  National 
(in  Minneapolis) 

Sweetest  Dav 
.Swim  for  Health  Week. 
National 

Swiss  Industries  Fair 
♦Tennis  Week.  National 
Thrift  Week,  National 
♦W’est  Coast  Relays 
W’oman’s  Exposition  of  .Arts 
and  Industries 
World  Bridge  Olympic 


Name  of  Sponsor  Address 

National  .Ass’n.  of  Retail  Druggists  205  W.  W’acker  Dr.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Horticultural  Society  of  N.  Y.  and  598  Mad.  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  Florists  Clubs 


Florists  Tel.  Del.  .Ass’n. 

Boot  &  Shoe  Recorder 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Grey  Advertising 
National  Retail  Furniture  .Ass’n. 


Brooke,  Smith  and  French, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

239  West  39th  St.,  N.  Y. 
Wash.,  D.  C. 

130  West  31st  St.,  N.  Y. 

666  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

1734  N  St.,  N.W.,  Wash..  D.  C. 
570  Lex.  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

570  Lex.  .Ave.,  N.  Y. 

570  Lex.  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Gen.  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 
Girl  Scouts,  Inc. 

Girl  Scouts,  Inc. 

Girl  Scouts,  Inc. 

Resolution  adopted  by  74th  Congress  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sporting  Goods  Dealer  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

National  .Association  of  Retail  Grocers  360  N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago.  Ill. 
National  Horse  Show  Association  90  Broad  St.,  N.  Y. 


-American  Hospitals  Association 
.American  Humane  Association 
(see  Flower  Show) 

Golden  Rule  Foundation 


22  E.  Ontario  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
80  Howard  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y. 


60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y. 

Hotel  New  Yorker,  N.  Y. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  N.  Y. 

()0  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y. 

Rm.  868 — 11  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


May  2-9 
Apr.  5-10 
Oct.  27 
.Apr.  4-11 
Sept.  26-Oct  2 

Nov.  5-10 
Nov.  8-13 
May  19 
Sept.  4-25 
Mav  12-18 
Oct.  18-23 

Oct.  10-20 

May  23-30 
May  23-30 
Nov.  29-Dec.  6 
Jan.  5-9 

Mav  9-15 
Noi'.  11-25 

Oct.  30 
May  3-9 

June  20-26 

dates  not  decided  unon 
dates  not  decided  u^'on 
Feb.  8-27 

Tan.  30-Feb.  6 

Mar.  6-15 

Mar.  27-.Apr.  4 

Oct.  16 
June  21-26 

Anr.  3-13 
Mav  22-29 
Tan.  17-23 
Mav  15 
Mar.  29- .Apr.  3 

.Apr.  7 


Golden  Rule  Foundation 
Threefold  Movement 
International  Lifeboat  Racing  .Ass’n. 

Golden  Rule  Foundation 
National  Maritime  League 
Originated  by  Ann  Jarvis  of  Pbila.  in 
1908.  Proclaimed  by  President  Wil¬ 
son  in  1914. 

National  .Association  of  Engine  and  420  Lex.  .Ave.,  N.  Y. 
Motor  Boat  Manufacturers 

National  Music  Week  Committee  45  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y. 
(see  Grocers’  Week) 

Navy  Department  Wash.,  D.  C. 

Public  Health  Service,  U.  S.  Treasury  Wash.,  D.  C. 


Newspaper  Boys  of  .America,  Inc. 

(See  .American  Speech  Week) 
Board  of  Education 
Outdoor  Cleanliness  Association 
.American  Olympic  Committee 
Threefold  Movement 
(Anton  Hogstad,  Jr.,  chairman) 

.American  .Art  Bureau 


N.  Y.  State  Fed.  of  Women’s  Clubs 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Chri'ttras  Club 

N.  Y.  Pou'trv  Show,  Inc.,  or  N.  Y.  838  Washington  St.,  N.  Y 
Poultry  Exchange 

Fresno  Countv  Chamber  of  Commerce  1039  H.  St.,  Fresno,  Cal. 


714  Merchants  National  Bank 
Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

500  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

11  E.  48th  St.,  N.  Y. 

233  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Hotel  New  Yorker,  N.  Y. 

2215  Constitution  .Ave. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

166  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

19  W.  44th  St.,  N.  Y. 

1650  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

341  Mad.  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


American  Red  Cross 

Fed.  Council  of  Churches 
National  Restaurant  Association 

Childrens  Welfare  Fed.  of  N.  Y. 

Inte/national  Silk  Guild 
International  Silk  Guild 
National  Sportsman,  Inc. 

National  Sportsman,  Inc. 

National  Sportsman,  Inc. 

National  Sportsman,  Inc. 

(See  Candy  Week) 

National  Swim  for  Health  Week 
Committee 

Consulate  (general  of  Switzerland 
Snorting  (jloods  Dealer 
National  Thrift  Week  Committee 
Fresno  County  Chamber  of  Commerce  1039  H.  St..  Fresno,  Cal. 

411  Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Bridge  .Association  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  N.  Y. 


315  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

103  E.  22nd  St..  N.  Y. 

666  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

325  E.  38th  St..  N.  Y. 

250  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

250  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

366  Mad.  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

366  Mad.  .Ave.,  N.  Y. 

366  Mad.  .Ave.,  N.  Y. 

366  Mad.  Ave..  N.  Y. 


Martin  Stern,  122  East  42nd 
St..  N.  Y. 

468  Fourth  .Ave.,  N.  Y. 

'>t.  Louis.  Mo. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  347  Mad.  Ave.,  N.Y. 


♦Tentative  dates — all  changes  will  be  made  in  The  Bulletin. 
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Syracuse  Stores  Adopt  Advertising  Code 

Retailers  and  Better  Business  Bureau  of  Syracuse 
Enlist  Cooperation  of  Newspapers  and  Radio  Stations 


MKMlUiKS  everywliere  will  be 
interested  in  the  recent  action 
of  Syracuse  retailers  in 
agreeiiifi  to  abide  by  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  straight-from-the- 
shoulder  “Code  of  Advertising”. 
Frederick  1C  Norton.  Secretary  of 
the  Syracuse  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  explains  that  “it  is  a  joint 
enterprise  Ijetween  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  of  Syracuse  and  the 
Retail  Merchants’  Division  of  the 
Chamber.”  Mr.  Norton  goes  on  to 
say :  “We  have  the  full  cooperation 
of  the  newspapers  and  our  two  radio 
stations.  They  are  as  anxious  as 
are  we  to  have  the  copy  clean  and 
truthful.  While  this  Code  is  some¬ 
thing  new.  the  papers  have  worked 
with  us  in  the  past  and  for  some 
time  we  have  had  copy  submitted  to 
us  for  approval  before  the  pajwrs 
would  take  it.” 

Here  is  the  Code  of  Advertising 
for  Syracuse  Retailers ; 

1.  Free  merchandise — The  terms  “Free”, 
“Given”,  “Our  Gift",  “Two  for  the 
price  of  one”,  shall  not  be  used. 

(a)  Combination  offers  of  related 
merchandise  shall  be  permitted, 

(b)  The  terms  “Free”.  “Given”,  etc. 
may  be  used  if  the  obtaining  of 
merchandise  or  services  is  not 
dependent  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  the  purchase  of  another 
article. 

(c)  The  only  exception  to  the  regula¬ 
tions  regarding  the  use  of  the 
terms  “free”,  “given”,  etc.  shall 
l)e  that  said  terms  may  be  used 
in  connection  with  advertising 
campaigns  prepared  by  nationally 
known  manufacturers  and  as 
part  of  a  national  sales  policy 
run  simultaneously  in  at  least 
ten  cities.  (This  exception  shall 
become  null  and  void  Januarv  1. 
1938.) 

(d)  All  advertising  using  the  terms 
“free”,  “given”,  etc.  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  before  being  published. 

2.  Underselling  Claims  —  Advertising 
claiming  a  general  policy  of  under¬ 
selling  shall  not  be  used. 

3.  Descriptions  —  Advertising  descrip¬ 
tions  shall  be  accurate  and  not  de¬ 
signed  to  mislead  the  reader.  (Ex¬ 
amples) 

(a)  Part  wool  shall  inclulle  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  per  cent  of  wool. 


(b)  The  term  solid  gold  shall  not 
be  used. 

(c)  'J'he  true  pelts  of  trade-name 
furs  shall  be  revealed. 

■1.  Comparatives — Advertising  employ¬ 
ing  comparatives  shall  conform  to 
the  following  definitions; 

(a)  Regular  Price — is  the  price  at 
which  the  same  merchandise  has 
been  offered  for  sale  by  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  30  days  prior  to  the  use 
of  the  comparative. 

(b)  I’alue — is  the  price  at  which 
merchandise  of  comparable  (pud i- 
ty  and  construction  is  on  sale  in 
competitive  stores. 

(c)  Values  u[<  to — In  the  use  of  this 
term  the  lowest  value  shall  also 
be  stated  and  there  must  be  a 
reasonable  percentage  of  the 
higher  priced  merchandise. 

(d)  Clearances  —  In  the  advertising 
of  Clearances,  odd  lots,  discon¬ 
tinued  models,  etc.  only  the  terms 
“were”,  “formerly”,  and  “origi¬ 
nally”,  shall  be  used. 

(e)  Discontinued  models — In  adver¬ 
tising  any  sale  of  nationally  ad¬ 
vertised  merchandise  which  is 
outmoded  by  a  mor"  recent 
intxlel,  design  or  type,  the  terms 
“discontinued”  or  “last  year’s” 
shall  be  used. 

5,  Seconds — Second  quality,  imperfect 
and  irregular  merchandise  shall  be 
so  advertised. 

(a)  A  separate  display  line  shall 
specify,  second,  imperfect  and 
irregular  merchandise  in  display 
type  directly  below  the  heading 
or  adjacent  to  the  price. 

(b)  Qualifications  of  second  mer¬ 
chandise  such  as  “inspected  ir¬ 
regulars”  and  “slightly  irregu¬ 
lar”,  etc.  shall  not  be  used. 

(c)  Second,  imperfect  and  irregular 
merchandise  shall  not  be  adver¬ 
tised  in  a  group  with  first  quality 
merchandise  without  revealing 
the  percentage  of  seconds. 

(d)  If  price  comparisons  are  made 

with  perfect  merchandise,  the 
statement  shall  read,  “would  be 
$ .  if  perfect.” 

6.  Bait  Advertising — With  the  exception 
of  clearances  no  merchandise  shall  be 
advertised  unless  a  reasonable  quan¬ 
tity  is  available. 

(a)  Well  known  brands  shall  not  be 
advertised  as  leaders  for  simi¬ 
lar  or  inferior  merchandise. 

(b)  There  shall  be  no  limitation  of 
the  number  or  quality  of  an  ad¬ 
vertised  article  which  the  cus¬ 


tomer  may  buy  unless  the  re¬ 
striction  is  stated  in  the  copy. 

(c)  The  terms  “none  sold  to  dealers 
or  wholesalers”  shall  not  be  used. 

7.  'Cuts  -Cuts  and  illustrations  shall 

conform  with  reasonable  accuracy  to 
the  merchandise  offered. 

(a)  Marked  differences  between  the 
advertised  merchandise  and  the 
cuts  shall  lx;  noted  in  the  copy. 

(b)  .Any  piece  of  merchandise  shown 
in  any  cut  not  included  in  the 
stated  price  shall  be  so  desig¬ 
nated,  in  display  type  adjacent 
to  the  ](rice. 

8.  Credit  Terms  —  Advertised  credit 
terms  such  as  $1.(K)  down,  shall  indi¬ 
cate  a  regular  policy  of  the  store,  and 
be  available  to  any  person  whose 
credit  is  unquestionably  gexjd. 

9.  Trade-Ins — Trade-in  allowances  shall 
state  explicitly  to  what  merchandise 
such  trade-in  offer  applies;  such  of¬ 
fer  shall  be  only  a  general  statement 
to  the  effect  that  “we  will  trade  in 
your  old  furniture,”  etc.  Specific 
trade-in  prices  or  range  of  prices 
shall  not  be  advertised. 

10.  Credit  Checks — .Advertising  involving 
a  direct  or  indirect  tieup  with  credit 
checks  shall  not  be  used. 

11.  Knocking — .Advertising  referring  dis¬ 
paragingly  to  competitors  shall  not 
be  used. 

12.  Contests  and  Lotteries — No  advertis¬ 
ing  shall  be  used  which  directly  or 
indirectly  ties  into  contests  contain¬ 
ing  elements  of  a  lottery. 

13.  Exaggerated  Statements— Exaggerated 
or  ridiculous  word  content  such  as 
“Greatest  Values  in  Syracuse”, 
“Greatest  Sale  in  City’s  History’,” 
etc.,  shall  not  be  used. 

14.  Factory  Prices — Advertising  of  fab¬ 
ricators  also  selling  at  retail  shall 
not  give  the  impression  that  mer¬ 
chandise  is  sold  at  retail  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices  unless  it  is  a  provable 
fact  that  a  reasonable  portion  of  the 
same  merchandise  is  sold  to  job¬ 
bers  or  retailers  at  the  same  price, 
(a)  Advertisers  who  are  not  fabri¬ 
cators  shall  not  use  the  term 
“Factory  Sales”,  without  the 
written  permission  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer. 

15.  General — No  advertising  which  con¬ 
stitutes  an  evasion  of  this  code  shall 
be  used. 

(a)  These  regulations  shall  apply  to 
all  types  of  advertising,  includ¬ 
ing  newspaper,  radio,  circular, 
signs  and  show  windows. 
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Traffic  Topics 

BY  LEONARD  F.  MONGEON 
Manager,  Traffic  Group 


Mr.  l.  e.  muxtwvler, 

General  Traffic  Manager  of 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Com¬ 
pany.  Chicago,  111.,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Traffic  Group,  has  sent  us  the 
following  letter  dealing  with  two  im- 
IMtrtant  matters  that  will  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  members. 

Use  of  Railroad  Delivery  Service 
Makes  Necessary  Careful  Inspec¬ 
tion  of  Shipments  Upon  Delivery 

“Before  free  delivery  became  the 
general  practice  of  the  railroads,  the 
(Irayman  was  usually  in  the  em[)loy 
of  the  consignee  and  as  such,  had  an 
interest  in  his  employer’s  merchan¬ 
dise.  I  know  of  a  great  many  in¬ 
stances  where  damages  would  not 
have  been  noted  if  it  had  not  l)een 
for  the  watchfulness  of  the  drayman. 

“Now  the  drayman  becomes  the 
employee  of  the  railroad  and  if  he  is 
as  watchful  of  his  employer’s  welfare 
under  this  arrangement  as  he  was 
before,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  at 
least  a  large  portion  of  these  dray¬ 
men  will  be  equally  diligent  to  de¬ 
liver  as  much  merchandise  without 
any  notations  if  possible. 

“.-Ml  of  this,  of  course,  leads  to  the 
need  for  greater  watchfulness  on 
the  part  of  the  receiving  departments 
of  member  stores.  They  may  have 
been  watchful  in  the  past  but  they 
had  someone  helping  them  watch. 
'I'oday  these  consignees  are  going 
to  he  on  their  own  and  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  to  be  much  more  on  the 
alert  for  evidence  of  loss,  rough 
handling,  etc.” 

Application  of  Unpaid  Transpor¬ 
tation  Charges  on  Carrier’s  In¬ 
debtedness  to  the  Store 

“I  have  just  received  a  letter  from 
the  Commission  which  was  in  reply 
to  an  inquiry  I  made  last  September 
and  another  on  November  4th.  If 
some  of  your  member  stores  sell 
merchandise  to  motor  carriers  they 
will  be  interested  in  the  following. 

“.An  instance  was  called  to  my  at¬ 
tention  where  a  motor  carrier  vol¬ 
untarily  instructed  the  consignee  to 
pay  only  half  of  his  transportation 
charges — ^the  other  half  was  to  be 
applied  to  his  account  covering  mer¬ 
chandise  that  had  been  purchased  on 
the  installment  plan.  This  looks  like 
a  perfectly  sensible  transaction  and 
yet  the  Commission  has  ruled  that 


they  interpret  the  law  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as  would  make  this  sort  of  a 
transaction  illegal.  Transjwrtation 
charges  must  be  i)aid  within  the  sta¬ 
tutory  period  and  in  coin  of  the 
realm  and  not  in  merchandise. 

“Another  point  brought  to  the 
Commission’s  attention  was  an  in¬ 
stance  where  a  motor  carrier  under 
obligation  to  the  consignee,  either 
through  unpaid  C.O.l).  collections, 
claims  or  other  indebtedness,  filed 
bankruptcy  under  77-B.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is,  where  a  motor  carrier  volun¬ 
tarily  instructs  the  consignee  to  ap¬ 
ply  transportation  charges  due  him 
against  such  indebtedness,  has  the 
consignee  the  right  under  the  law  to 
do  so?  The  Commission  specifically 
and  definitely  says  that  the  consignee 
has  no  such  right.’’ 

Rail  Earnings  in  1937 

The  prediction  -was  made  by 
Lewis  L.  Shellbach  of  the  Standard 
Statistics  Company,  speaking  at  the 
64th  Anniversary  of  the  New  York 
Railroad  Club  on  December  10th, 
that  railroads  would  earn  an  aggre¬ 
gate  net  income  of  about  five  hun¬ 
dred  million  dollars  in  1937  com¬ 
pared  with  an  approximate  net  in¬ 
come  of  between  forty  and  fifty  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  1936  and  compared 
with  earnings  of  $7,539  in  1935. 

This  prediction  was  based  on  the 
l)elief  that  general  business  recovery 
would  continue,  that  railroads  would 
get  their  full  share  of  traffic  and 
that  the  drought  would  not  re-occur 
this  coming  year.  If  this  prediction 
comes  true,  the  railroad  earnings  in 
1937  will  equal  those  of  1930  and 
when  the  railroads  earn  money,  they 
spend  money,  and  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  but  that  they  deferred  mainte¬ 
nance  w'herever  possible  during  the 
depression  years,  so  that  through 
making  needed  improvements,  they 
will  stimulate  the  general  business 
recovery  which  we  are  experiencing. 
Improved  earnings  and  improved  fi¬ 
nancial  condition  of  the  railroads 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  putting 
to  bed  the  agitation  for  Government 
ownership  of  railroads  which  still 
continues  in  certain  quarters. 

Receiving  Apron  System 

One  of  our  members  inquired 
whether  we  know  of  any  stores  that 
had  used  the  receiving  apron  system 
and  had  reverted  back  to  the  receiv¬ 


ing  book  system,  and  the  reason  for 
taking  such  action. 

W’e  addressed  an  inquiry  along 
these  lines  to  a  number  of  stores  and 
every  re])ly  received  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  receiving  apron  system  was 
working  most  satisfactorily  and  that 
they  had  no  intention  of  reverting 
back  to  the  receiving  book  system. 

New  York  Court  Holds  Truckman 
Liable  For  Shipment's  Full  Value 

The  following  article  is  reprinted 
through  the  courtesy  of  and  by 
special  permission  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Trucking  Association,  Inc. : 

"A  motor  common  carrier  may 
not  arbitrarily  limit  his  legal  liability 
for  loss  of  cargo,  it  was  decided  by 
Justice  Peter  Schmuck,  of  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court,  when  he  ruled 
last  week  that  the  Adley  Express 
Company,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  must 
pay  M.  Lowenstein  and  Sons,  Inc., 
the  full  value  of  goods  allegedly  hi¬ 
jacked  from  the  carrier’s  truck  while 
en  route  to  New  A’ork  City. 

"Deciding  against  the  carrier,  the 
court  ruled  $3,932.10,  the  full  value 
of  the  merchandise,  was  due  the 
shipper,  despite  the  carrier’s  conten¬ 
tion  that  it  was  liable  for  only 
$1,547,  based  on  the  valuation  of  50 
cents  per  pound,  the  total  weight  of 
the  shipment  having  been  3,094 
pounds.  The  carrier  asserted  that 
the  express  receipt  given  by  its  em¬ 
ployee  to  the  mill  hand  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  at  the  time  the  merchandise  was 
received,  constituted  the  contract  be¬ 
tween  the  shipper  and  the  carrier. 
The  shipper  was  bound  by  the  terms 
set  forth  in  the  express  receipt,  the 
carrier  claimed. 

Liability  Set  by  Receipt 

“The  limitation  of  liability  as  set 
forth  in  the  carrier’s  receipt  follows : 

“  Tn  consideration  of  the  rate 
charged  for  carrying  said  property, 
which  is  dependent  upon  the  value 
thereof  and  is  based  upon  an  agreed 
valuation  of  not  exceeding  $50  for 
any  shipment  of  100  lbs.  or  less,  and 
not  exceeding  50  cents  per  pound, 
actual  weight,  for  any  shipment  in 
excess  of  100  lbs.,  unless  greater 
value  is  declared  at  the  time  of  ship¬ 
ment,  the  shipper  agrees  that  the 
company  shall  not  be  liable  in  any 
event  for  more  than  $50  for  any 
shipment  of  100  lbs.  or  less,  or  for 
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more  than  50  cents  per  pound,  actual 
weight,  for  any  shipment  weighing 
more  tlian  100  lbs.,  unless  a  greater 
value  is  stated  herein.  Unless  a 
greater  value  is  declared  and  stated 
herein,  the  shipj^er  agrees  that  the 
value  of  the  shijmient  is  as  last  set 
out  and  that  the  liability  of  the  com- 
l)any  shall  in  no  event  exceed  such 
value.  If  a  greater  value  is  declared, 
this  company  will  insure  the  e.xcess 
valuation  for  the  account  of  the 
owner  of  shipment  at  the  rate  of  10 
cents  per  $100  against  direct  loss 
caused  by  fire,  accident  to  the  vehi¬ 
cle,  or  theft  of  an  entire  shipping 
package.’ 

Carrier  Gives  Stand 

“The  carrier,  which  has  since 
merged  and  is  now  known  as  the 
.\dley-McCarthy  Company,  as.serted 
that  since  the  sliipper  did  not  declare 
anv  value,  the  terms  of  the  express 
receipt,  insofar  as  fixing  value  at 
50  cents  per  Ih.  were  controlling. 

“Its  liability,  therefore,  did  not 
exceed  $1,547,  the  carrier  contended, 
adding  that  if  the  shipper  had  de¬ 
clared  full  value  it  would  have  pro¬ 
vided  insurance  for  the  cargo.  But 
the  court  held  that  since  the  defend¬ 
ant  was  a  common  carrier,  it  could 
not  limit  its  liability  unless  there  was 
a  choice  of  rates.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  every  common  carrier  to  oflfer 
a  shipper  alternative  rates  or  freight 
charges  which  would  enable  the 
shipper  to  elect  at  what  declared  or 
released  value  it  wanted  its  mer¬ 
chandise  shipped,  the  court  said. 

“It  was  pointed  out  that  in  1932, 
M.  Lowenstein  and  Sons  made  an 
oral  agreement  with  the  carrier.  At 
that  time,  the  carrier  agreed  to  trans¬ 
port  the  textile  firm’s  goods  from 
certain  mills  in  Connecticut  to  New 
York  in  payment  of  a  certain  rate. 

“No  mention  was  then  made  of 
any  declared  or  released  values  on 
any  of  the  shipments  to  be  made. 
From  testimony  at  the  trial,  it  also 
developed  that,  from  time  to  time, 
the  rates  were  modified,  but  for  all 
other  purposes  the  original  oral 
agreement  remained  effective. 

“Counsel  for  the  shipper  argued 
that  the  carrier  did  not  give  the 
shipper  a  choice  of  rates,  by  which 
the  shipper  could,  if  it  desired,  re¬ 
ceive  full  indemnity  from  the  carrier 
in  case  of  loss  of  the  merchandise. 

“The  clause  of  the  express  receipt, 
limiting  the  Adley  Express  Company 
to  50  cents  per  lb.,  but  in  the  event 
that  the  shipper  declared  greater 
value,  the  carrier  would,  ‘insure  the 
excess  valuation  for  the' account  of 
the  owner  of  the  shipment  at  a  rate 


of  10  cents  per  $100,’  was  construed 
by  the  shipj)er’s  counsel  as  an  at¬ 
tempt  of  the  carrier  to  shift  its  obli¬ 
gation. 

“By  offering  to  obtain  insurance 
for  the  account  of  the  shipper,  the 
carrier  was  forcing  the  shipper  to 
seek  protection  for  its  goods  from 
someone  other  than  the  carrier  for 
any  value  in  excess  of  50  cents  per 
lb.,  the  shipper’s  counsel  claimed. 

“The  court,  in  deciding  against 
the  shipper,  held  the  provision  in  its 
receipt  to  obtain  insurance  for  the 
shipper  on  the  declared  value  above 
50  cents  jier  lb.  did  not  afford  the 
shi])per  an  opportunity  to  transport 
its  merchandise  at  a  rate  whereby 
the  carrier  would  be  fully  liable  for 
loss  or  damage  to  the  goods. 

“The  shipment  involved  in  the 
case  was  receiv'ed  by  the  Adley  Ex¬ 
press  Company  at  the  shipper’s 
mill  in  Connecticut  and  placed  on  a 
truck  for  shipment  to  New  York, 
.\pril  12.  1934.  The  carrier  later 
claimed  the  load  was  hi-jacked  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  on  the  Boston  Post 
Road.  .\s  a  result,  it  was  never  de¬ 
livered.’’ 

Convention 

During  the  26th  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.,  to  be  held 
at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  City,  January  18th  to  22nd. 
1937,  the  Traffic  Group  will  hold 
four  sessions  on  January  19th  and 
20th.  \Ve  purposely  concentrate  our 
sessions  into  two  days  thereby  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  for  a  member  to  at¬ 
tend  all  of  our  sessions  and  still  be 
absent  from  the  store  a  minimum 
length  of  time. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  prepar¬ 
ing  our  program  and  are  ejideavor- 
ing  in  every  way  possible  to  select 
only  subjects  that  will  bring  infor¬ 
mation  to  our  members  that  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  either  reduce  incoming 
transportation  costs  or  receiving  and 
marking  expense  or  improve  service 
to  other  departments  they  come  in 
contact  with. 

If  you  have  any  subjects  which 
you  feel  should  be  included  on  our 
program,  please  send  them  to  us 
immediately  and  we  will  give  them 
every  consideration. 

Because  of  the  continuous  and 
far-reaching  changes  which  are  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  the  field  of  transporta¬ 
tion  and  because  of  the  numerous 
developments  in  the  field  of  receiv¬ 
ing,  marking  and  reserve  stockkeep¬ 
ing,  indications  are  that  we  shall 
have  the  best  attendance  in  our  his¬ 
tory,  and  this  opinion  is  borne  out 
by  the  numerous  members  from 


points  far-distant  from  New  York 
who  have  already  signified  to  us 
that  they  are  planning  on  lx?ing  in 
attendance. 

W'e  shall  let  you  have  a  copy  of 
our  j)rogram  as  early  as  possible, 
and  we  sincerely  hope  that  every 
traffic  and  receiving  manager  will 
make  every  possible  effort  to  attend 
our  meetings  because  such  attend¬ 
ance  will  be  highly  beneficial  to  their 
stores  and  will  enable  them  to  do  a 
better  job  in  1937. 

Motor  Carrier  Freight  Bills 

Many  common  carriers  by  motor 
truck  do  not  furnish  full  and  com¬ 
plete  information  on  their  freight 
i)ills  to  permit  the  shipper  or  re¬ 
ceiver  to  properly  audit  them  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  any  over-charges  or 
undercharges  exist.  It  is  also  true 
that  some  freight  bills,  because  of 
the  incomplete  information  shown, 
cannot  be  related  to  a  particular 
shipment.  Furthermore,  some  freight 
bills  are  illegible. 

The  Commission,  taking  cogniz¬ 
ance  of  this  situation  has  issued  an 
order  effective  January  \st,  1937, 
that  on  and  after  that  date,  all  com¬ 
mon  carriers  by  motor  truck  shoidd 
“issue  a  freight  or  expense  bill  cov¬ 
ering  each  shipment,  and  the  orig¬ 
inal  of  such  freight  or  expense  bill 
shall  be  receipted  on  payment  of  the 
transportation  charges  and  furnished 
to  the  shipper  or  the  receiver,  which¬ 
ever  may  pay  the  charges ;  and  shah 
cause  to  be  shown  on  the  face  there¬ 
of  the  names  of  the  consignor  and 
consignees — the  date  of  shipment : 
the  points  of  origin  and  destination 
— the  number  of  packages,  descrip¬ 
tion  of  articles,  and  weight,  volume 
or  measurement  of  the  property- 
transported  (if  the  lawfully  appli¬ 
cable  rates  or  charges  are  published 
to  apply  per  unit  of  weight,  volume 
or  measurement)  ;  the  exact  rate  or 
rates  assessed ;  the  total  charges  to 
be  collected  including  a  statement 
of  the  nature  and  amount  of  any 
charges  for  special  service  and  the 
points  at  which  such  special  service 
was  rendered:  the  route  of  move¬ 
ment  indicating  each  carrier  parti¬ 
cipating  in  the  transportation  ser¬ 
vice.  and  the  transfer  point  or  points 
through  which  the  shipment  moved ; 
and  that  a  record  of  this  information 
he  kept  by  the  preservation  of  a  copy 
of  such  freight  or  expense  bill.’^ 

Therefore,  any  member  receiving 
a  freight  bill  from  a  common  carrier 
by  motor  truck,  covering  a  shipment 
which  originates  on  and  after  Janu¬ 
ary  1st,  1937.  which  carries  incom- 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Controllers’  Congress  Statisties 
Aid  in  Recovering 


/  / 


THOUSANDS  OF  STOLEN  DOLLARS  /  . 


Read  page  26  for  this  startling  news — factual  not  fictional 


The  1935  Departmental  Merchan¬ 
dising  and  Operating  Results 

will  help  every  buyer,  merchandise  man,  store  manager,  sales  promo¬ 
tion  executive,  controller,  and  general  manager  get  better  results. 
It  was  designed  to  help  planning  and  for  checking  past  performances 
but  it  has  its  other  by-product  uses. 

Read  page  26  wherein  a  store  controller  writes  how  he  uses  these 
departmental  figures  as  part  of  routine  checking  and  analysis. 


The  next  report  will  not  be  ready  for  six  months. 


There  are  still  some  copies  of  the  last  report 
(issued  in  June,  1936)  on  hand.  These  are 
now  available  to  members  at  this  low  price. 


1 


per  copy 


(to  non-members)  $5.00  per  copy 


CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 
101  West  31st  Street  New  York  City 

Please  send . copy(ies)  of  the  1935  Departmental  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results  to 

Individual . 


(Non-members  please  remit  with  order) 


Company . 
Address .  . 
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Piece  Goods 


Constance  Talbot  Considers  the  Dressmaker  Trade 


IN  many  cities  50%  of  the  dress 
fabrics  sold  by  the  yard  are 
made  into  garments  by  dress¬ 
makers,  maids,  or  seamstresses. 
Stores  specializing  in  high-style, 
high-price  fabrics  can  count  on  a 
still  higher  percentage. 

There  are  roughly,  four  classes 
of  dressmakers : 

1.  Those  who  buy  high-priced 
fabrics  from  stores  with  de  luxe 
stocks  or  direct  from  manufacturers. 

2.  Neighborhood  dressmakers  or 
dressmakers  in  small  communities,' 
who  buy  popular-price  fabrics. 

3.  Seamstresses,  whose  customers 
buy  their  own  fabrics. 

4.  Dressmaking  leased  depart¬ 
ments  in  stores. 

Profit  to  your  Fabric  Department 
is  often  based  on  dressmaker  good¬ 
will.  Once  you  set  the  type  of  co¬ 
operation  best  suited  to  your  needs 
it  can  be  counted  on  to  develop  a 
profitable  return  if  you  make  the 
follow  up  a  definite  duty  for  one  of 
your  assistants.  Remember  that  all 
the  dressmakers  of  your  city  are 
competitors.  Anything  you  do  for 
one  person  or  for  one  group  may 
offend  all  the  others.  Because  of 
this  it  is  important  to  analyze  your 
local  need. 

Have  you  a  dressmaker  list  ?  How 
long  since  it  has  been  checked?  Do 
you  know  which  dressmakers  are 
successful,  which  are  failures?  Do 
you  send  samples  to  dressmakers? 
Do  you  cultivate  out-of-town  dress¬ 
maker  business?  Do  you  antagon¬ 
ize  local  dressmakers? 

Dressmaker’s  Inventory 

Big  stores  in  large  cities  and  small 
stores  in  small  cities  often  offer 
customers  a  dressmaker  list.  This 
list  is  a  service  to  your  customer — 
you  do  not  guarantee  the  work  of 
the  dressmaker.  In  some  cities  the 
local  newspaper  furnishes  a  dress¬ 
maker  list  to  all  stores.  In  other  cit¬ 
ies  each  store  makes  its  own  list. 
Some  stores  list  the  prices  charged, 
other  stores  list  dressmakers  accord¬ 
ing  to  neighborhood.  Some  stores 
have  very  short  lists  and  check  on 
the  work  by  sending  someone  to 
each  of  them  once  a  year  for  a  test 
garment. 


An  active  short  list  proves  itself 
more  profitable  than  a  list  that  is 
printed  and  forgotten.  If  your 
dressmakers  do  not  order  from  you 
at  least  twice  a  year  you  should  not 
recommend  them  on  your  list. 

A  profit  story  that  anyone  can 
follow  is  told  by  the  buyer  of  an 
active  store  in  a  small  city.  Mrs. 
Myrtle  Casebier,  fabric  buyer  for 
Weaver’s  in  Lawrence,  Kansas,  be¬ 
lieves  in  an  active  mail  order  busi¬ 
ness  with  local  and  out-of-town 
dressmakers  who  buy  fabric,  trim¬ 
ming,  or  notions  every  month. 

She  asks  her  girls  to  inquire  about 
dressmakers  from  their  customers, 
especially  from  customers  from  out 
of  town.  She  tells  us  it  is  important 
for  someone  in  the  store  to  know  the 
dressmakers  personally,  even  though 
they  live  3(X)  miles  away.  Make  them 
feel  important  when  they  write  or 
phone  and  be  sure  to  fill  these  orders 
promptly  with  a  personal  letter  and 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  samples.  If 
they  order  a  number  that  is  out  of 
stock,  reply  by  return  mail,  giving 
if  p)Ossible  the  date  the  new  stock 
is  expjected  and  enclose  a  sample  of 
your  nearest  fabrics. 

Dressmaker’s  Diseounts 

Most  stores  do  not  give  dress¬ 
maker’s  discounts.  In  other  stores 
these  discounts  are  either  forced  by 
a  long  established  custom  or  by 
comp)etition.  When  discounts  are 
essential  the  eligible  list  should  be  as 
short  as  possible  and  only  p>ermit 
active  accounts.  One  store  gives 
discounts  only  to  dressmakers  who 
buy  over  $500  worth  of  merchan¬ 
dise  a  year,  other  stores  check  their 
active  dressmakers  at  least  once  a 
year.  In  considering  discounts  al¬ 
ways  remember  that  most  of  the 
dressmakers  and  seamstresses  in 
your  city  are  not  eligible.  It  is  im¬ 
portant,  therefore,  to  gain  the  good¬ 
will  of  those  you  have  (or  want  to 
attract)  by  some  active  promotion 
that  will  help  them  interest  their  cus¬ 
tomers  in  additional  business. 

Dressmakers’  Fashion  Shows 

The  Joseph  Horne  Co.’s  original 
idea  for  a  Dressmakers’  Fashion 
Show  has  been  repeated  in  many 
cities,  both  large  and  small,  as  a 


piro'fitable  fabric  piromotion. 

To  give  a  slion’  of  this  kind  first 
set  your  pdans.  What  fabrics  will 
you  promote?  What  kind  of  dress¬ 
makers  or  seamstresses  will  you  in¬ 
vite?  Will  your  dressmakers  make 
dresses  or  use  patterns?  Can  you 
use  the  garments  for  display  in  the 
department?  Will  you  feature  at¬ 
tractive  mature  women  as  models? 

Hold  a  meeting  to  which  the 
dressmakers  you  hop^e  to  interest 
are  invited.  Show  them  your  new 
fabrics.  Tell  them  your  plans.  Set 
a  tentative  date.  .Assign  the  models 
to  each  dressmaker.  Make  all  ar¬ 
rangements  so  that  nothing  can  be 
misunderstood.  Set  down  the  rules 
in  writing. 

This  type  of  show  can  be  held  in 
the  auditorium  or  your  Fabric  De¬ 
partment.  In  addition  to  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  (that  should  list 
your  dressmakers’  names),  they 
should  all  be  provided  with  invita¬ 
tions  to  send  to  their  customers.  (If 
any  one  wants  to  enclose  samples  of 
your  new  fabrics  in  this  invitation, 
cooperate  with  her). 

Each  dressmaker  should  attend 
your  show.  When  the  models  leave 
the  platform  they  should  come  to  a 
table  on  which  the  fabric  used  by 
the  dressmaker  is  featured  so  that 
her  customer  can  meet  her  there. 
Spot  a  table  for  each  dressmaker 
through  the  department. 

Leased  Departments 

Dressmakers  rent  space  from  the 
Fabric  Department  of  some  stores 
for  use  in  selling  and  making  cus¬ 
tom-made  dresses.  They  say  they 
“dress  the  best  trade  in  town,’’  and 
so  bring  to  your  store  the  kind  of 
customers  you  want  to  attract.  They 
also  tell  you  that  their  customers 
buy  only  the  “better  fabrics.’’  Some¬ 
times  this  arrangement  develops  in¬ 
to  a  pjoor  bargain,  because  the  dress¬ 
maker  who  pays  rent  for  space  too 
often  buys  fabrics  from  comp)etitive 
stores  or  in  near-by  cities.  In  addi¬ 
tion  you  lose  the  good-will  of  all 
other  dressmakers  in  your  city.  If 
there  is  trouble  your  customer  ex- 
pjects  the  retailer  to  make  it  good; 
also  you  do  not  have  complete  con¬ 
trol  over  such  leased  space. 
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If  you  have  a  dressmaking  de¬ 
partment  of  this  type  limit  your  co¬ 
operation  with  this  leased  depart¬ 
ment.  Give  dress  displays  in  your 
better  fabric  sections.  Once  each 
season  give  your  leased  department 
a  Fashion  Show.  When  your  lease 
expires  make  a  check  of  your  local 


dressmakers  before  you  renew. 
Never  allow  your  leased  space  to 
dominate  your  department.  Avoid 
dresses  not  made  from  patterns  for 
general  selling  di.splay  and  for  your 
models  in  fabric  i)romotions  because 
many  dressmakers,  all  seamstresses 
and  all  home  sewers  use  patterns. 


Notions 

Ginibel  Brothers  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  coordinate  their  sew¬ 
ing  notions  and  piece  goods 
departments  in  a  progressive 
series  of  displays.  Semi-circles 
of  heaver  hoard  are  spotted 
against  the  wall  in  all  sections 
of  the  fabric  department.  Each 


Yardage  Requirements 


hoard  reminds  the  home  sew¬ 
ers  who  shop  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Ginihel  notion 
section.  Grouped  on  the  hoard 
helow  the  reminder  is  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  sewing  notions  that  in¬ 
clude  snappers,  thread,  meas¬ 
ures,  scissors  and  bindings. 


shorten  their  dress  a  few  inches, 
others  a  quarter  of  a  yard,  and 
others  still  more.  Naturally  they 
buy  different  yardage,  and  if  you 
make  a  chart  of  the  average  skirt 
lengths  for  your  salespeoples’  infor¬ 
mation.  they  can  measure  their  cus¬ 
tomer’s  skirt,  ask  whose  make  of 
pattern  she  will  use  and  tell  her 
at  once  how  much  less  she  will  need. 
It  is  important  never  to  sell  too 
little  yardage.  It  is  also  important  to 
rememljer  that  very  tall  customers 
must  buy  a  little  extra  yardage. 

When  a  .sales  force  is  going  to  sell 
less  yardage  than  a  pattern  calls  for 
they  must  know  how  to  look  up 
yardage  on  a  pattern,  quickly,  and 
what  skirt  length  is  featured  by  each 
pattern  company.  Your  customers 
will  rejoice  in  such  knowledge. 


Looking  Towards  1937 


This  is  the  third  in  a  series 
of  articles  dealing  with  the 
type  of  information  that  the 
whole  fabric  sales  force  can 
use  in  their  efforts  to  trade  up. 
It  is  important  to  point  out 
that  when  price  ceases  to  he 
the  main  factor  of  a  sale,  the 
quality  of  the  material,  and  a 
possible  style  or  pattern  offer 
means  by  which  you  can  hope 
to  interest  a  customer  in  a 
slightly  higher  price  line  with¬ 
out  having  her  in  any  way 
realize  that  she  might  spend 
less. 

These  articles  will  be  tested 
in  one  of  New  York’s  depart¬ 
ment  stores  before  you  read 
them  here. 


Because  every  piece  goods  sale  in¬ 
volves  some  definite  yardage  figure 
it  is  well  to  check  with  all  the  piece 
goods  sales 'force  on  two  phases  that 
they  use  daily.  One,  what  minimum 
yardage  do  you  suggest?  Two. 
what  yardage  figure  do  you  sell  your 
sewing  customer  when  she  has  no 
pattern  at  hand? 

The  yardage  figure  quoted  by- 
salespeople  should  be  checked  at 
least  four  times  a  year,  and  when¬ 
ever  possible  more  often. 

For  the  profit  of  your  store,  con¬ 
sider  yardage  in  relation  to  the  style 
element  of  the  .season (flared  skirts 
— pleated  skirts — short  skirts — long 
skirts — straight  plain  skirts — long 
sleeves  and  short  sleeves — and  no 
sleeves)  all  affect  yardage.  Check 
these  w'ith  your  pattern  sales,  to  set 
today’s  average  yardage  and  supjde- 
ment  the  average  with  at  least  two 
variations. 

Most  customers  do  not  mind 
“buying  plenty’’  in  the  low  priced 
cottons  and  rayons,  but  every  home 
sewer  feels  herself  robbed  when  she 


is  faced  with  an  e.xcess  of  costly  fab¬ 
rics,  and  because  “cost’’  is  difficult 
to  define,  it  is  safe  to  check  excess 
yardage  sales  at  just  below  the  dol¬ 
lar  mark.  Discuss  this  subject  thor¬ 
oughly  and  picture  the  little  things 
like  a  pattern,  a  belt,  buttons  and  so 
forth,  that  a  customer  will  feel  she 
could  have  l)OUght  with  the  money 
in  her  wasted  half-yard  of  fabric. 

This  subject  will  lead  right  into 
a  discussion  of  the  e.xcess  yardages 
called  for  by  patterns.  Every  sales¬ 
person  meets  customers  who  buy 
less  than  the  pattern  calls  for,  and 
it  is  important  for  them  to  under¬ 
stand  just  why  this  is  done. 

To  make  this  test,  group  together 
a  skirt  from  every  brand  of  pattern 
sold  in  your  .store.  Tie  a  tape  meas¬ 
ure  around  the  normal  waist  line  of 
an  average  tall  girl  and  have  her  try 
them  on.  Some  skirts  are  longer 
than  others  in  the  same  size.  Sewing 
customers  of  experience  always  pin 
a  pattern  together,  try  it  on,  check 
it  for  size  and  make  length  adjust¬ 
ments  before  cutting  fabric. 

Many  of  these  women  are  shorter 
than  the  girl  who  is  demonstrating 
your  skirt  length.  Choose  two  girls 
shorter  than  she  so  that  everyone 
will  understand  that  some  women 


IN  the  course  of  a  trip  to  stores  in 
large  centers  of  population  one 
observes  an  interesting  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  optimistic  outlook  of 
stores  with  definite  promotion  plans 
and  the  pessimism  of  stores  that  de- 
jjend  on  a  price  policy  to  sell  their 
fabrics. 

Progressive  merchants  are  defi¬ 
nitely  setting  their  course  to  sell  less 
of  low-end  goods  and  more  of  me¬ 
dium-priced  fabrics  at  a  profit.  They 
are  planning  aggressive  promotion 
of  medium-price  lines,  including  a 
definite  program  for  better  selling 
and  a  new  policy  of  stock  control. 
Check  your  stocks.  Do  you  du¬ 


plicate  too  many  “slow’’  colors  in 
the  same  type  fabric?  Try  featuring 
a  complete  color  range  in  one  of 
your  best-selling  lines ;  two  less 
complete  stocks,  one  below  and  one 
above  in  addition  to  a  style  color 
a  little  above  average  price.  Stock 
novelty  fabrics  only  in  fast-selling, 
active  colors.  There  is  much  to  be 
learned  from  a  check-up  of  all  color 
ranges. 

Follow  this  with  a  check-up  of 
your  selling  methods.  Do  your 
salespeople  sell  ?  How  many  of  them 
know  how  to  sew-?  Do  you  work 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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News  in  Ready-to-Wear 


BY  CONSTANCE  TALBOT 


Meet  Competition  by  Cultivating  Permanent  Customers 


WH.  HAAS,  divisional  nicr-  coining  arrangement  for  her  hair. 
,  chandise  manager  of  ready-  We  called  the  hairdresser  and  he 
to-\vear  for  Frederick  &  Nel-  quickly  added  the  finishing  touches 
son  tells  me  how  he  not  only  met  to  a  hairdress  that  had  been  ar- 
the  competition  of  ten  new  shops  ranged  previously  and  flattened 
which  opened  in  Seattle  this  fall,  down  to  look  old-fashioned, 
but  increased  his  sales  in  spite  of  “A  beauty  expert  was  next  con- 
the  newcomers.  suited  and  quickly  added  the  becom- 

“Any  store,”  he  said,  “even  those  ing  touches  of  a  new  style  in  make- 
run  without  profit,  are  bound  to  up.  We  then  explained  the  import- 
drain  dollars  from  competitive  re-  ance  of  figure  control,  illustrating 
tailers.  Dress  shops  usually  open  these  points  with  four  different  types 
with  size  ranges  from  12  to  18,  of  confining  garments  shown  on 
which  means  that  this  competition  mcxlels  wearing  sizes  22J/2  to  24. 
is  directed  at  our  misses’  sections.”  From  this  group,  the  features  of 
To  counteract  this  loss  with  a  which  were  carefully  explained,  a 
definite  increase  in  volume,  with  garment  was  selected  to  solve  the 
profit,  Mr.  Haas  decided  on  an  ag-  figure  problem  of  ‘our  customer’, 
gressive  campaign  in  his  women's  Dresses  were  then  presented  and 
dress  sections.  Regularly  sched-  after  making  her  choice  our  custom- 
uled  fashion  shows  and  advertising  er  was  taken  to  a  fitting  room.  W’hen 
were  switched  from  the  general  she  reappeared  she  stood  trans¬ 
style  story  to  a  definite  bid  for  the 
trade  of  the  older  and  larger  cus- 

gave  an 

show,”  Mr.  Haas 

turing  sizes  from  38  up.  W^e 

arc  going  to 
.dwtv  you  how  to  look  hcaiitijul  no 

matter  zvhat  your  sicc.’  This  brought  J  /•  "1 . 

an  avalanche  of  lookers :  even  though  'V 

the  show  was  scheduled  for  two 

days.  800  women  jammed  our  audi-  •  .JK  "5 

torium  which  seats  only  600. 

“To  interest  older  and  larger 
women,  we  not  only  promised  to 

help  them  look  better  dressed,  but  SSk 

we  dramatized  just  how  this  could  r  r  •  '  v 

be  done  in  our  fashion  show  by  in-  f  F  ^ 

troducing  a  size  38  model,  who  was  .  !.  I  y 

not  well  dressed  or  well  groomed.  1 'l '  f  ^ 

ami  transjormcii  her  before  the  eyes  f  •t  \  I 

of  the  audience.  f/i 

“In  developing  this  plan,  difficul-  Ki  I 

ties  began  with  the  selection  of  the  i  ‘  If  % 

models.  But  by  an  absolute  insist-  «  ^  ^ 

ence  on  having  models  of  various  ^  ^ 

types  and  of  the  sizes  we  were  fea-  ►  ’ 

turing  we  finally  procured  them. 

“The  show  was  dramatized,  with 
the  first  model,  acting  as  a  customer, 
coming  to  the  department  for  help 
in  matters  of  wardrobe.  She  was  in- 
vited  to  sit  down  and  we  pointed 
out  that  the  first  matter 'for  atten- 
tion  was  consideration  of  a  more  be- 


formed  into  a  truly  smart,  well 
dressed  woman. 

“As  the  show  progressed  we  pre¬ 
sented  other  models  of  different 
types,  each  so  lovely  that  the  audi¬ 
ence  was  moved  to  applause.  We 
exiflained  that  these  were  local 
women,  each  one  well  corseted  and 
dressed  to  solve  her  problem.  We 
em])hasized  that  each  season’s  new 
fashion  could  be  worn  by  the  large 
and  mature  woman.  She  may  think 
she  cannot  wear  this  or  cannot  wear 
that,  but  we  offer  help  to  any  woman 
by  saying  ‘let  us  dress  you  up — 
you  may  look  a  little  different  but 
you  will  l)e  happier  in  new  smart, 
clothes’. 

“Customer  Response  —  not  only 
the  response  of  the  fashion  show 
audience,  but  the  direct  response  of 
the  buying  public  in  our  women’s 
dress  sections  —  has  convinced  us 
that  this  type  of  dress  business  can 
Ik?  developed  in  profitable  volume 
in  proportion  to  the  efforts  we  make 
to  help  women  with  problem  figures 
wear  clothes  that  do  something  for 
them.  We  find  that  women  gladly 
spend  money  for  this  type  of  dress¬ 
ing  and  our  plans  for  the  future  in¬ 
clude  aggressive  promotion  and 
selling. 

“Trade-up  is  much  easier  today 
than  it  was  a  year  ago,  when  our 
average  shopper  demanded  little 
more  than  just  clothes,  limiting  her¬ 
self  to  a  definite  set  price.  A  price 
that  she  would  not.  or  could  not 
pass.  Today’s  customer  demands 
that  a  dress  or  costume  do  some- 


This  beautifully  designed  bridal 
dress  of  lare  with  its  own  match¬ 
ing  mantilla,  was  the  feature  of 
one  fashion  show. 
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thing  for  her.  If  a  $39.50  dress 
does  not  meet  this  requirement  and 
she  finds  what  she  wants  at  $49.50, 
$59.50  or  up,  she  considers  it.  V^alue 
is  important  but  it  is  more  important 
to  show  each  customer  the  right 
type. 

“In  selling,  we  reemphasize  to  our 
sales  force  that  their  profit  and  ours 
depend  on  a  study  of  customer’s 
type  and  that  clothes  with  the  ability 
to  make  a  woman  look  lietter  than 
she  thinks  possible  always  bring 
her  back  for  more.  We  hold  sales 
meetings  three  times  a  week,  not 
only  to  introduce  new  stocks  and 
fashion  findings,  but  to  sell  the  buy¬ 
er  to  the  girls,  because  once  the 
salesforce  is  sold  on  the  buyer,  and 
believe  in  her  good  taste,  they  are 
enthusiastic  in  selling  her  merchan¬ 
dise. 

“Another  promotion  that  devel¬ 
oped  important  ready-to-wear  re¬ 
turns  is  our  bridal  show  series, 
held  in  the  auditorium  in  the  spring. 
With  all  the  festivity  possible  we 
present  different  types  of  weddings 
and  trousseaus.  IVIen  models  take 
part  as  the  bridegroom  and  best 
man.  ushers  and  guests. 

“It  is  important  to  include  a  sim¬ 
ple  church  wedding  and  an  impor¬ 
tant  high  church  wedding.  We  also 
include  a  home  wedding,  an  evening 
wedding  and  a  second  marriage. 
Each  group  includes  the  bride, 
bridesmaid  or  attendant,  the  mothers 
of  the  bride  and  groom  and  a  group 
of  guests.  One  of  our  most  success¬ 
ful  wedding  dres.ses,  priced  at  $185, 
was  lace.  The  bridesmaid’s  dress  in 
this  wedding  introduced  starched 
lace  tunics  that  were  then  very  new. 

“Our  trousseau  groups  are 
planned  around  definite  trips — a  trip 
to  Honolulu  or  Vancouver,  for  in- 
-stance.  In  this  way  the  audience 
is  doubly  entertained  and  l)etter  in¬ 
formed  on  the  need  of  clothes  for 
different  climates.’’ 


Ready-to-Wear  Sizes 

Retailers  are  asking  is  it 
best  to  mark  women's  dresses 
in  regular  sizes  when  small 
stores  mark  the  same  dress  in 
code  an«l  tell  the  size  44 
woman  she  is  wearing  size 
20?  Please  send  us  your 
opinion. 


What  Do  Your  Customers  Want? 


Every  store  wants  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  its  customers  and  many 
stores,  esjjecially  those  that  are  very 
large,  depend  on  want  slips  to  bring 
home  the  message. 

The  ready-to-wear  merchandise 
manager  of  one  large  store  has  de- 
velop)ed  a  “want  system  that  really 
works  and  so  keeps  me  in  constant 
touch  with  the  weak  sjxjts  in  current 
stocks.” 

Because  a  weekly  meeting  is  held 
with  all  buyers  to  discuss  the  want 
slips  posted  on  a  blacklx)ard  in  the 
merchandise  manager’s  office,  all 
customer  calls  are  looked  upon  seri¬ 
ously  by  l)oth  the  salesgirl  who  notes 
the  customer  request  for  something 
the  large  stocks  do  not  contain  and 
the  buyer  who  profits  by  these  re¬ 
quests. 

Details  of  the  plan  begin  with  a 


four  foot  square  blackboard  that 
covers  one  wall  of  the  office.  Here 
everything  called  for  twice  or  more 
is  listed.  After  the  department  num- 
Ikt  and  the  request  are  noted  space 
is  left  for  each  buyer’s  comment.  All 
kinds  of  interesting  information  is 
accumulated.  'Fhis  board  shows  the 
first  interest  in  new  merchandise, 
additional  colors  or  other  price  lines, 
a  weakness  in  size  ranges,  etc. 

Each  u'eek  the  leant  calls  are 
analysed.  At  these  meetings  it  is 
determined  if  the  division  is  having 
a  definite  call  for  lietter  price  lines 
either  general  or  in  certain  .sections, 
when  a  new  color  range  is  develop¬ 
ing  and  many  other  valuable  angles. 

“It  is  all  there  l)efore  us,’’  com¬ 
ments  the  store.  “Our  Customers 
Sl^eak.” 


Piece  Goods 

(Continued  from  page  43) 


with  them  on  lietter  ways  to  present 
fabric  and  patterns?  Do  they  know 
the  style  story?  Do  they  know  how 
to  trim  a  dress,  how  to  introduce 
color  touches,  what  fabrics  can  be 
combined,  how  to  help  the  customer 
with  the  remade  dress  problem? 

Plan  activity  in  your  department 
to  back  up  the  sales  force.  Plan 
better  selling  signs.  Check  the  sale 
of  the  made-up  models.  Plan  to 
sell  the  idea  tehind  each  model  to 
the  girls  and  change  them  often. 
Check  the  uses  of  the  dresses  in 
)'our  displays.  Do  they  represent 
your  stock?  Fashion  minded  cus¬ 
tomers  are  interesting  but  your  sales 
force  need  dresses  to  sell  conserva¬ 
tive  older  women,  growing  girls, 
tots,  high  school  girls,  women  who 
make  house  dresses,  etc.  There  is  a 
style  story  in  each  of  these  sections 
that  will  bring  you  profit. 

Check  your  customers’  needs  as 
expresse<l  in  want  slips.  Some  stores 
check  them  every  night,  others  once 
a  week.  Others  do  not  let  the  girls 
know  they  are  used.  Better  results 
develop  from  a  call  slip  check  up 
with  the  girls,  encouraging  them  to 
give  you  more  of  this  kind  of  help 
by  remembering  all  calls.  Explain¬ 
ing  to  them  why  a  certain  request  is 


not  advisable.  In  the  ready-to-wear 
story  on  this  page  of  this  issue,  there 
is  descril)ed  a  grand  want  slip  sys¬ 
tem  that  really  works.  It  was  de¬ 
signed  for  ready-to-wear  but  will 
work  out  well  in  piece  gocxls,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  any  store  that  will  experi¬ 
ment  in  cutting  colors  in  certain 
price  lines. 


Changes 

Once  the  holidays  are  over 
many  merchants  will  again 
consider  the  modernization  of 
the  notion  counter  sales  meth¬ 
ods. 

Two  important  stores  have 
placed  the  notion  departments 
under  the  supervision  of  the 
merchandise  office  that  directs 
piece  goods  sales.  When  the 
fabric  department  is  on  the 
ground  floor  there  is  a  definite 
trend  to  join  the  piece  goods, 
notion  and  pattern  groups  in 
a  definite  unit.  This  also  in¬ 
cludes  trimming  and  button 
.sections. 

Once  these  plans  are  set  we 
will  bring  you  details  of  mod¬ 
ern  operation. 
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Personnel 


Selection  of  Executives 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


Dissolution  or  deterioration  of 
one’s  body  is  serious.  But  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  one’s  spirit,  because  of  dis¬ 
couragement  due  to  a  feeling  of  be¬ 
ing  in  a  rut,  is  no  less  serious.  When 
pride  goes,  courage  goes  with  it.  I 
do  not  want  to  idealize  this  new 
vice-president  I  am  creating,  but 
isn’t  it  wholly  conceivable  that  in 
many  situations  it  would  mean  much 
for  a  disheartened  executive  to  be 
able  to  reveal  his  problem  to  such  an 
individual  before  looking  for  another 
job?  The  recommendation  for  a 
man  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  a 
“weeping  post’’  in  an  organization 
I  am  sure  is  familiar  to  most  of  you. 

Men  go  stale.  I  have  seen  a  track 
runner  falter  and  stop,  his  legs  re¬ 
fusing  to  move,  in  the  middle  of  a 
100-yard  dash.  In  a  factory  when  a 
man  goes  stale,  the  result  is  mani¬ 
fested  in  his  production,  or  possibly 
in  a  series  of  accidents. 

Does  it  not  seem  wholly  logical, 
to  focus  the  responsibility  for  peri¬ 
odic  physical  examinations  and  ap¬ 
propriate  relief  periods  away  from 
the  job  on  a  designated  executive  of 
the  organization  —  especially  since 
the  adoption  of  annual  health  exami¬ 
nations  and  compulsory  vacations 
has  so  definitely  proved  to  he  bene¬ 
ficial  in  a  number  of  our  American 
business  organizations. 

Many  executives  lose  pace — not 
because  they  are  stale  or  discour¬ 
aged,  but  because  they  get  into  a  rut 
and  become  smugly  contented  and 
self-satisfied.  A  well-known  indus¬ 
trialist  in  a  talk  he  gave  last  year 
before  a  group  of  visiting  British 
and  Australian  business  men,  relat¬ 
ed  how  a  number  of  executives  in  a 
western  company  met  to  discuss 
ways  and  means  of  improving  sales. 
The  executive  in  charge  of  sales,  be¬ 
ing  a  particularly  discerning  individ¬ 
ual,  opened  the  discussion  in  rather 
novel  fashion  by  questioning  the 
men  as  to  their  understanding  of 
what  constituted  their  own  particu¬ 
lar  responsibilities.  The  answers  he 
received  only  too  clearly  revealed 
that  considerable  confusion  existed 
among  them.  Some  made  no  jnen- 
tion  at  all  of  important  activities  that 
clearly  fell  within  their  jurisdiction; 
others  claimed  duties  that  in  no  way 
pertained  to  them.  Neglect  and  du¬ 
plication  of  effort  was  widely  appar¬ 
ent.  It  was  not  necessary  for  the 
sales  manager  to  stress  his  point 
that  job  analysis  and  self-improve¬ 
ment  are  of  first  importance  in  busi¬ 


ness;  when  the  situation  was  cor¬ 
rected,  the  result  was  promptly  re¬ 
flected  in  increased  sales  and  greater 
operating  efficiency. 

It  is  pleasing  to  most  of  us  when 
our  attention  is  called  to  public  dis¬ 
cussions  which,  for  the  good  of  our 
souls,  we  should  hear,  movies  and 
plays  we  should  see,  books  and 
magazine  articles  we  should  read. 
And  often,  when  juniors  approach  a 
supervisor  to  ask  what  special  train¬ 
ing  they  should  have  to  qualify  them 
for  advancement,  I  am  confident  it 
would  be  useful  if  there  were  some 
executive  available  who  could  sit 
down  with  them  and,  with  more  skill 
than  the  average  executive  could 
ever  hope  to  have,  guide  or  assist 
them  in  the  direction  of  a  larger 
horizon  of  usefulness,  to  promotion 
and  ultimately  greater  compensa¬ 
tion. 

I  have  attempted,  gentlemen,  to 
sketch  for  you  the  functions  in  a 
business  organization  of  an  execu¬ 
tive  officer  charged  with  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  discovery,  training, 
promotion,  compensation,  develop¬ 
ment,  and  retirement  of  members  of 
the  executive  family.  Also  I  have 
provided  a  few  illustrations  of  what 
an  organized,  impartial,  centralized, 
and,  so  far  as  the  unpredictable  hu¬ 
man  factor  will  permit,  a  scientific 
approach  to  the  problem  might 
achieve.  As  I  have  indicated  else¬ 
where,  many  business  organizations 
are  meeting  the  issue  and  making 
rapid  progress  in  the  right  direction. 
Some,  as  you  probably  know,  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  analyzing, 


plete  information  or  is  illegible,  may 
if  he  so  desires,  return  such  bill  to 
the  carrier  for  a  new  one  which  will 
be  legible  and  contain  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  information.  The  statutory 
credit  p>eriod  should  begin  upon  the 
receipt  by  the  store  of  the  new  bill 
by  the  carrier. 

Trucker’s  Sad  Plight 

The  following  letter,  from  which 
we  omit  the  signature  and  address  of 
the  sender,  was  received  by  the 
Commission : 


classifying  and  setting  up  ways  and 
means  of  checking  and  rating  the 
performance  of  executives  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  compensation,  advancement 
and  so  forth.  In  many  companies, 
personnel  officers  charged  with  the 
handling  of  Industrial  Relations 
have  had  to  do  extensively  with 
compensation  and  incentive  plans, 
group  insurance,  pensions,  safety, 
employment,  labor  statistics,  educa¬ 
tional  training  programs  and  the 
like.  We,  therefore,  have  some  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  direction  of  our  prog¬ 
ress,  even  though  we  lack  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  a  completely  charted  course. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  there  is 
today  in  America  an  awakened  and 
enlivened  sense  of  the  imperative  ne¬ 
cessity  of  finding  and  developing  our 
executives  in  a  more  scientific  man¬ 
ner. 

And,  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  we  have,  in  our  edu¬ 
cational  facilities,  the  means  for 
training,  qualifying  and  developing 
men  into  executives  of  exceptional 
ability. 

•  We  can  achieve  the  utmost  in 
economies  by  engineering  knowl¬ 
edge;  we  can  conquer  new  fields  by 
research ;  we  can  build  plants  and 
machines  that  shall  stand  among  the 
wonders  of  the  world ;  but —  unless 
we  put  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place — unless  we  make  it  possible 
for  our  workers  and  executives  alike 
to  enjoy  a  sense  of  satisfaction  in 
their  jobs,  as  well  as  that  feeling  of 
personally  contributing  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  society  which  springs  from 
the  knowledge  of  a  good  job  well 
done — unless  we  do  all  these  things, 
our  efforts  will  have  been  in  vain. 

—  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr. 


“Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Washington,  D.  C. 

“Dear  Sir; 

“Inclosed  find  3  copies  of  my  con¬ 
tract  with  the  R.R.  Co.  I  hope  this 
will  end  our  correspondes  for  time 
to  come  As  I  am  getting  all  tired 
of  this  rate  filling  and  that  all  It 
amount  to  the  Trucks  are  running 
wild  Just  the  same  as  before  But  I 
suppose  you  fellers  is  having  a  fat 
job  up  there  thats  the  main  thing. 
Say  if  there  is  succhy  thing  Grand- 
Mother  clause  put  Me  in  that  and 
leave  me  alone.  - ’’ 
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The  largest  crowds  in  years  .  . .  every  department  packed 
.  .  .  salespeople  striving  to  give  the  best  service  possible 
under  existing  conditions  .  .  .  billers  working  at  top  speed 
to  keep  up  with  the  extra  work  placed  upon  them  by 
heavy  Christmas  buying  .  .  .  surely,  this  is  a  very  merry 
situation  for  every  one  concerned. 

The  National  Typewriting-Bookkeeping  Machine  is  built 
to  fit  into  just  this  kind  of  busy  picture.  It  is  constructed 
to  withstand  long,  hard  usage  at  top  speed.  Its  many  auto¬ 
matic  features  and  its  simplicity  of  operation  make  it  the 
ideal  department  store  billing  machine. 

Why  not  investigate  the  merits  of  this 
machine?  More  department  stores  are 
using  them  than  ever  before.  Visit  our  local 
office,  operate  the  machine,  and  convince 
yourself,  or  visit  a  few  of  our  many  installa¬ 
tions.  We  will  gladly  send  you  a  list  of  users. 


Cash  Registert  •  Typtwriting-Bookkeeping  Maehinet  •  Posting  Machintt  *  Bonk-Bookktoping  Ksehmot 
Check-W Tiling tn4  Signing Maehinet  •  Analytit  Msehinet  •  Postage  Meter Maekints  *  Correet  PostssreCksurs 


Controllers*  Congress 


Social  Security  Bulletin  No.  21 

(Continued  from  page  29) 


1 —  The  terms  and  conditions,  as 
evidenced  in  the  contract  be¬ 
tween  store  and  vendor,  under 
which  the  merchandise  is  sold  to 
the  store. 

2 —  The  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
agreement  between  store  and 
manufacturer  relating  to  the  re¬ 
muneration  of  employees. 

3 —  The  extent  to  which  the  store 
directs  or  has  the  right  to  direct 
the  manner  in  which  the  em¬ 
ployee  performs  service  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  sale  of  the 
particular  merchandise,  and  the 
nature  of  the  orders,  rules,  and 
regulations  issued  by  the  store 
affecting  the  employee. 

4 —  Similar  information  as  noted  in 
(3)  above  but  relating  to  the 
manufacturer. 

5—  The  method  of  payment  of  the 
salespeople ;  both  as  to  those  wIk) 
are  paid  such  extra  remuneration 
directly  by  the  manufacturer  and 
those  who  receive  such  extra 
payment  from  the  manufacturer 
through  the  office  of  the  store. 

6 —  ^The  extent  to  which  both  manu¬ 
facturer  and  store  provide  equip¬ 
ment,  facilities,  place  to  work, 
etc.,  in  the  performance  of  their 
services  in  selling  the  particular 
merchandise. 

7 —  The  status  of  the  salespersons 
under  State  Unemployment  In¬ 
surance,  State  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Laws,  or  other  laws 
or  regulations. 

The  above  would  refer  to  several 
situations  in  department  stores 
wherein  manufacturers  of  trade- 
marked  articles  occasionally  have 
some  arrangement  with  stores  pay¬ 
ing  directly  or  indirectly  extra  re¬ 
muneration  to  salespeople  for  the 
sale  of  particular  products. 

As  an  example,  a  leading  manu¬ 
facturer  of  bedding  had  an  arrange¬ 
ment  (which  we  understand  is  still 
in  existence)  in  which  salespeople 
were  paid  $1.00  for  each  piece  of 
the  highest  priced  article  bearing 
the  manufacturer’s  brand  sold. 

Members  having  situations  in  their 
stores  in  any  w’ay  approximating 
this  situation  and  desiring  a  ruling, 
may  send  details  to  the  Controllers’ 
Congress’  office  which,  in  turn,  will 
make  the  proper  inquiry  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

See  also  Bulletin  No.  11  (Regu¬ 
lations  90;  Article  205). pr  our  So¬ 
cial  Security  Bulletin  No.  12,  page 


2,  Article  205,  “Employed  Indi¬ 
viduals’’;  or  Regulations  91,  Article 

3,  or  our  Social  Security  Bulletin 
No.  19.  page  2,  Article  3,  “Who 
.-Xre  Employees.” 

Manner  of  Indicating  Payroll 
Deductions  Under  Title  VIII 
The  Regulations  require  that  the 


Legal  Tax  Saving  Methods  by 
Hugo  Rogers  and  Herman  H. 
Cohen.  Published  by  Tax  Re¬ 
search  Institute  of  America. 
Looseleaf;  indexed;  approxi¬ 
mately  600  pp.  (supplement  to 
follow.  )  ;  $10. 

ITH  the  1936  Revenue  Act  and 
regulations  as  issued  up  to  the 
present  time  as  a  background,  the 
authors  have  compiled  explanations 
and  interpretive  comment  on  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  the  requirements  both  as 
to  individuals,  corporations,  and 
other  classes  of  taxpayers  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Federal  taxes. 

The  lx)ok  (or  service,  because  it 
does  recall  two  more  complex  and 
expensive  looseleaf  tax  services),  is 
conveniently  arranged  so  that  the 
discussions  follow  in  logical  order. 
Thus,  the  sections  Gross  Income. 
Deductions  and  Credits.  .Accounting 
Procedure  and  Returns,  follow'  one 
another  leading  up  to  Gains  and 
Losses  and  Corporate  Distributions. 

Elach  section  is  subdivided  into 
chapters  which  include  the  statement 
of  the  Law  and  the  regulations  on 
the  subject  matter  covered  with  edi¬ 
torial  comment  and  specific  illustra¬ 
tions  taken  from  Revenue  Depart¬ 
ment  decisions.  Board  of  Tax  Ap¬ 
peal  pronouncements  and  Court 
cases.  The  comment  and  illustra¬ 
tions  are  written  clearly  and  in  a 
non-technical  manner. 

Miscellaneous  taxes,  such  as  gift 
taxes,  manufacturers’  excise  taxes, 
and  payroll  taxes  (Social  Security) 
are  also  explained  Ixith  through  cita¬ 
tion  of  regulations  and  the  addition 
of  editorial  comment. 

One  section  of  the  book  is  en¬ 
titled  “Tax  Saving  Methods”  w'hich 
contains  suggestions  described  as 
“kernels  extracted  from  the  broad 
background  of  the  law”.  There  are 
a  number  of  such  suggestions  which, 
although  they  may  not  reveal  any 


employer  furnish  to  the  employee  a 
receipt  for  the  payroll  deduction 
made.  Inquiry  of  the  Revenue  De¬ 
partment  as  to  whether  the  insertion 
of  a  slip  in  the  envelope  indicating 
that  1%  of  the  wage  had  been  de¬ 
ducted  would  do,  has  brought  this 
reply:  The  exact  amount  in  dollars 
and  cents  must  be  indicated,  not 
merely  the  p)ercentage. 

MEMBERS  PLEASE  TAKE 


novel  procedures  to  the  tax  expert, 
will  doubtless  prove  helpful  to 
those  less  informed  on  the  technical 
intricacies  of  tax  matters. 

The  authors  and  publishers  com¬ 
ment  that  regulations  on  certain  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  new  law  have  not  yet 
been  issued  by  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment.  Upon  their  issuance  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  the  book  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  for  insertion  in  the  present 
volume. 

A  very  valuable  section  of  the 
book  is  the  index  at  the  back.  Rather 
than  describe  this,  a  few  lines  taken 
from  the  beginning  will  illustrate  the 
completeness  of  the  coverage  of  the 


subject  matter. 

A  Page 

Abandonment  of  property,  loss  from  66 

Accelerated  depreciation  tax  saving 

methods  .  550 

.\ccounting  methods 

change  of  basis  . 20,  134 

corporations  formerly  included  in 

consolidated  returns  .  134 

credits,  when  taken  .  141 

decedent,  income,  deductions  and 
credits  accrued  to  date  of 

death  . 137,  141 

deductions,  when  taken  . 141,  142 

depletion  and  depreciation .  87 

depletion  of  timber  . 97,  98 

farmers  .  23 

change  to  inventory  basis .  48 

general  rule  .  133 


“Legal  Tax  Savings  Methods”  is 
a  handy  tax  reference  that  many  ac¬ 
countants  will  find  very  useful. 

— H.  I.  K. 

The  New  Corporation  Income 
Tax  by  I.  Herman  Sher,  Tax 
Attorney;  Simon  &  Schuster, 
Inc.;  60  pp.;  $3.00. 

N  easy  to  read  explanation  in 
business  men’s  language  of  the 
requirements  of  the  Revenue  Law 
of  1936  as  they  affect  corporation 
dividends,  distribution,  income  tax¬ 
es.  and  surplus  accumulation,  is  this 
book  that  comes  from  the  pen  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Burroughs 

FOR  EVERY 

DEPARTMENT  STORE 


ACCOUNTING 

REQUIREMENT 


Xn  the  complete  line  of  Burroughs  machines 
there  are  models  for  any  method  of  accounts 
receivable,  unit,  dual  or  combination  plan.  On 
purchase  and  payment  records  there  are  Bur¬ 
roughs  machines  that  write  two  or  more  related 
records  in  one  operation  and  assist  in  every 
purchasing  activity. 

There  are  Burroughs  machines  for  a  listing  or 
non-listing  audit  of  cash,  charge,  C.O.D.  sales 
tickets,  returns,  etc.  Among  other  Burroughs 
machines  are  those  for  receipting  of  cash  at  the 
“pay  bill”  window  and  those  for  “lay  away” 
or  “will  call”  records.  For  general  adding 
and  figuring  there  is  a  full  line  of  Burroughs 
desk  adding  machines  with  hand  or  electric 
operation. 

Every  Burroughs  machine  is  fast,  easy  to  oper¬ 
ate,  sturdy  and  dependable.  It  carries  the 
standard  Burroughs  guarantee — and  is  backed 
by  Burroughs  service. 

For  more  information  or  a  demonstration, 

phone  or  write  the  local  Burroughs  office. 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Adding,  Accounting,  killing  and  Calculating  Machinoc 
Caih  Rogiftor*  •  Typowritori  •  Postvro  Ckairt  •  Suppliot 


BURROUGHS  ELECTRIC 
DUPLEX  CALCULATOR 

Automatically  accumulates 
individual  totals,  making  it 
the  ideal  machine  for  a  non¬ 
listing  sales  audit. 


BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE 


BURROUGHS  MULTIPLE 


REGISTER  BOOKKEEPING 


The  machine  most  common¬ 
ly  used  in  stores  for  all  book¬ 
keeping  not  requiring  type¬ 
written  description.  Posts 
combinations  of  related 
records  in  one  operation. 


BURROUGHS  TYPEWRITER 


Its  many  new  automatic  fea¬ 
tures  make  it  the  popular 
machine  in  hundreds  of 
stores  for  posting,  in  one 
operation,  combinations  of 
records  requiring  typewrit¬ 
ten  description. 


MACHINE 


BURROUGHS  DESK  DUPLEX 
ADDING  MACHINE 


Adds  two  sets  of  figures  at 
one  time  and  provides  a 
separate  total  of  each  set; 
acids  groups  of  figures,  fur¬ 
nishing  a  total  of  each  group 
and  a  grand  total  of  group 
totals  without  relisting. 
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Constructive  Use  of  Departmental 
Statistics 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


managers,  I  have  always  suggested 
that  they  consider  turnover  as  the 
result  of  good  merchandising  oper¬ 
ations  rather  than  a  goal. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  de¬ 
partment’s  merchandise  operations 
and  stocks  may  be  in  line,  yet  the 
expense  may  be  out  of  line.  In  this 
case  the  individual  expense  items 
can  be  compared  and  the  reason 
found.  If  the  merchandising  opera¬ 
tions  are  out  of  line  however,  high 
expenses  must  result.  To  blindly 
hammer  down  the  expense  would 
aggravate  a  bad  condition. 

Comparisons  Lead  to  Recovery  of 
Losses  from  Fraud 

I  have  also  used  these  rep)orts 
very  constructively  in  tracing  the 
cause  of  stock  shortages.  Several 
years  ago  we  discovered  that  three 
departments  were  showing  high 
stock  shortages  compared  with  typi¬ 
cal  stores.  We  knew  that  they  could 
be  caused  by  failure  to  record  mark- 
downs,  but  our  markdowns  were 
well  controlled,  in  fact,  in  these  de¬ 
partments  they  were  somewhat  high¬ 
er  than  those  of  typical  stores.  This 
indicated  that  failure  to  record 
markdowns  was  probably  not  the 
cause.  After  re-auditing  the  stock 
records,  we  concluded  something 
was  seriously  wrong  in  the  depart¬ 
ments.  We  next  compared  our  op¬ 
erating  and  statistical  figures  with 
those  of  typical  stores.  Our  clue 
was  discovered  in  comparison  of 
sales  statistics.  In  the  three  depart¬ 
ments  mentioned,  sales  returns  were 
considerably  above  typical  figures. 
In  this  store,  ordinarily  the  percent¬ 
age  of  cash  returns  to  cash  sales 
averaged  about  one-third  of  the  per¬ 
centage  of  charge  returns  to  charge 
sales.  The  next  step  then  was  to 
determine  if  our  total  store  ratio  of 
cash  and  charge  returns  held  true 
in  the  three  departments  in  question. 
A  departmental  schedule  for  the 
year  was  prepared  showing  that  the 
percentage  of  cash  returns  were  ab¬ 
normally  high.  Taking  one  month  as 
a  test,  w'e  analyzed  all  cash  credits. 
These  credits  were  sorted  accord¬ 
ing  to  clerks.  In  doing  so,  we  found 
that  the  assistant  buyers  in  all  three 
departments  had  numeroos  out  of 
town  cash  credits  and  that  these 


credits  were  invariably  for  large 
amounts.  Many  were  in  even  dol¬ 
lars.  Under  our  system,  cash  cred¬ 
its  are  signed  by  the  customer  and 
the  address  taken.  Letters  of  veri¬ 
fication  were  sent  to  the  customers, 
indicating  that  we  were  checking  on 
service  rather  than  theft.  Most  of 
the  letters  were  returned  to  us 
with  the  notation  “Party  Unknown” 
and  some  customers  had  no  recol- 


the  stage  for  a  more  violent  drop 
in  retail  sales. 

Few  merchants,  with  their  recent 
bitter  experience  still  fresh  in  mind, 
look  forward  enthusiastically  to 
continued  business  seesaws.  The 
large  profits  of  a  long  upswing  are 
welcome,  but  heaven  forbid  another 
long  period  of  losses !  Yet,  far  from 
doing  anything  to  prevent  a  repeat 
performance,  business  managers, 
through  their  liberalized  terms,  are 
building  a  more  vulnerable  credit 
structure.  Another  breakdown  cer¬ 
tainly  would  arouse  renewed  public 
demand  for  governmental  control  of 
retail  credit.  Nothing  is  less  dear 
to  the  business  man’s  heart. 

What  does  this  mean  to  retail 
management?  It  means  that  control 
of  credit  assumes  increased  impor¬ 
tance  as  compared  with  control  of 
merchandise ;  that  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  capital  will  be  tied  up  in  re¬ 
ceivables  and  less  in  inventories ; 
that,  unless  financing  is  turned  over 
to  an  outside  agency,  each  store 
must  house  under  its  roof  a  minia¬ 
ture  finance  company.  It  means 
more  thorough  investigation,  and 
increased  skill  in  handling  collec¬ 
tions  and  repossessions  in  order 
that  goodwill  may  not  l)e  injured. 
All  this  necessitates  better-trained 
credit  personnel. 

Furthermore,  if  injustice  to  any 
one  class  of  customers  is  to  be 
avoided,  policies  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
shaped  to  bring  a  sharper  differ¬ 
entiation  between  charge  and  in¬ 


lection  of  the  transaction.  A  few 
were  genuine.  We  then  called  the 
three  assistants  in  question  and 
soon  obtained  their  confessions  that 
they  had  issued  and  cashed  fictitious 
cash  credits.  A  complete  audit  was 
then  made,  not  only  for  that  year 
but  also  for  the  preceding  one.  The 
amount  of  the  fraud  was  approxi¬ 
mately  five  thousand  dollars,  which 
we  recovered  from  our  bonding  com¬ 
pany  after  they  had  checked  and 
verified  our  audit. 

From  these  experiences,  you  will 
see  that  the  Controllers’  Congress 
statistics  have  furnished  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  information  used 
by  the  tnanagement. 


stallment  accounts :  stricter  and 
more  rigidly  enforced  terms  on 
charge  purchases,  and  realignment 
of  installment  carrying  charges  to 
fit  actual  costs.  The  common  of 
1  per  cent  per  month  on  the  original 
unpaid  balance  was  precious  little, 
even  under  the  less  liberal  stand¬ 
ards.  to  cover  investigation,  book¬ 
keeping,  collection,  repossession, 
bad  debt  losses  and  return  on  the 
capital  tied  up.  Unless  credit  re¬ 
quirements  are  raised  and  a  larger 
percentage  of  applications  are  re¬ 
jected,  carrying  charges  will  need 
to  be  increased  to  meet  the  increased 
expense  of  the  more  liberal  terms. 
The  only  alternative  is  to  adopt  the 
policies  of  the  so-called  “installment 
houses”  which  include  a  large  al¬ 
lowance  for  credit  expense  in  the 
original  mark-up.  Yet  department 
stores,  it  is  safe  to  say,  are  not  yet 
ready  to  thumb  their  noses  at  cash 
customers  so  openly.  After  all.  cash 
sales  accounted  for  48  per  cent  of 
1935  dollar  volume. 

When  banks  were  loaning  heavily 
to  merchants,  they  were  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  influence  or  even  dictate 
policies.  Today  that  control  is  weak. 
The  new  freedom,  while  affording 
increased  latitude  in  credit  manage¬ 
ment,  at  the  same  time  imposes  new 
responsibilities.  If  the  retailer  does 
not  establish  sound  credit  standards 
of  his  own  accord,  through  effective 
credit  management,  nobody  else  will. 
It  is  his  job! 


Retailer’s  Responsibility  for 
Consumer  Credit 

(Continued  from  page  18) 
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Retail  Secretaries 


•  THE  QUORUM  • 


NCE  again  the  year  has  rolled 

0  around  to  the  time  when  those 
who  are  planning  to  attend  the 
convention  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Retail  Secretaries  must  begin 
to  get  their  “affairs  in  order”  so  they 
can  participate  in  the  discussion  and 
conferences  which  make  up  the  pro¬ 
gram.  without  having  to  worry  about 
the  “things”  left  undone  back  home. 

Being  held  during  the  week  of 
January  17th  at  the  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  concurrently  with  the  Twen¬ 
ty-sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion.  the  program  as  in  other  years, 
includes  the  consideration  of  the 
leading  and  most  timely  topics  in 
retailing.  No  secretary,  it  seems  to 
the  editors  of  this  Department,  can 
glance  over  the  program  without 
feeling  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  local  association  to  attend 
the  conferences  and  to  participate 
in  its  deliberations. 

♦  *  * 

Lewis  W.  Newell,  General  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Salem,  Mass..  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  and  Chairman  of 


the  Program  Committee  sent  us  a 
preliminary  copy  of  the  Convention 
program  with  the  following  com¬ 
ment  : 

“You  wdll  note  that  we  have 
made  an  innovation  this  year  by 
starting  our  gathering  on  Sunday, 
January  17th,  with  a  “Get-togeth¬ 
er.”  It  is  the  plan  to  bring  the  sec¬ 
retaries  into  more  friendly  groups 
on  Sunday,  and  to  that  end  we  have 
engaged  a  suite  of  rooms  for  our 
headquarters. 

“I  might  mention  that  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  forenoon  we  are  to  have  a 
round  table  conference.  This  was 
tried  out  last  year  and  met  with 
considerable  success.  The  commit¬ 
tee  felt  so  encouraged  that  this  year 
we  are  to  carry  our  program  through 
until  noon  time  on  Wednesday. 
January  20th.  I  may  say  this  will 
l)e  a  round  table  discussion,  and  I 
believe  it  will  be  a  very  valuable 
addition  to  the  program.” 

*  *  ♦ 

Charles  Boyd  of  the  Detroit  Re¬ 
tail  Merchants  Association  and 
President  of  the  National  Associa¬ 


tion  of  Retail  Secretaries  places 
special  emphasis  on  the  value  of  the 
forthcoming  Convention  in  urging 
the  attendance  of  the  secretaries. 

In  discussing  the  importance  of 
the  program  with  the  Quorum  De¬ 
partment,  Mr.  Boyd  said : 

“No  Retail  Secretary  can  afford 
to  miss  the  forthcoming  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Association 
of  Retail  Secretaries,  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Hotel.  New  York  City, 
January  17-20!  During  the  ses¬ 
sions,  subjects  will  be  considered 
which  are  of  most  vital  importance 
to  every  Secretary  who  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  serve  retailers.  Regardless  of 
the  size  of  his  community  or  the 
nature  of  his  organization,  there  will 
be  much  of  profit  to  him  in  every 
discussion. 

“Retail  merchants  throughout  the 
country  will  do  well  to  scan  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  note  the  many  subjects  on 
which  they  themselves  and  their  Sec¬ 
retary  need  all  possible  enlighten¬ 
ment.  In  previous  years,  no  attend¬ 
ant  at  the  Convention  has  returned 
{Continued  on  page  54) 


Convention  Program 
National  Association  of  Retail  Secretaries 


SUNDAY,  JANUARY  17 

Get  Together 

(Retail  Secretaries  Headquarters  Room) 

Fred  Niemoeller,  Manager,  Associated  Retailers 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chairman,  Hospitality  Committee 

MONDAY,  JANUARY  18 

8  :00  A.M.  Breakfast  for  Officers  and  Directors 

(Retail  Secretaries  Headquarters  Room) 

9:00  A.M.  Registration — Secure  your  name  badge 

9:30  A.M.  GREETINGS— 

President  Charles  E.  Boyd,  Secretarv.  Retail 
Merchants’  .Association,  Detroit.  Michigan. 
ANNUAL  REPORT  of  the  SECRETARY- 
TREASURER 

Miss  Sadie  Hartman,  Secretary,  Associated  Re¬ 
tailers  of  Nashville,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
APPOINTMENT  OF  COMMITTEES 

10:00  A.M.  “RETAILING  TOD  .AY  AND  TOMORROW" 
David  Ovens,  Vice-President  and  General  Man¬ 
ager,  J.  B.  Ivey  and  Company.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

10:30  A.M.  “SEVEN  MONTHS  UNDER  THE  ROBIN- 
SON-PATMAN  ACT” 

Gilbert  H.  Montague,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

11:00  A.M.  DISCUSSION  of  ABOVE  SUBJECTS 

William  J.  Hayes.  Secretary,  Alinneapolis  Re¬ 
tailers’  Association,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


11:30  A.M.  “GOVERNMENT  and  the  RETAILER” 

Harold  R.  Young,  Counsel,  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

12:00  M.  ADJOURN 

12:15  P.M.  COMPLIMENTARY  LUNCHEON  to 
MEMBERS 

1  ;00  P.M.  INTRODUCTION  of  NEW  MEMBERS 

Paul  R.  Ladd.  Manager,  Retail  Trade  Board 
Providence,  R.  I. 

1:10  P.M.  SERVICE  .ACTIVITIES  CONTEST 

Reading  of  winning  entries  and  award  of  prizes. 
Bishop  Brown.  (Chairman.  Service  .Activities 
Committee.  Earl  W.  Elhart  and  Charles  K. 
MacDermot. 

2:00  P.M.  ADJOURN 

2 :30  P.M.  “THE  MOVEMENT  for  T.AX  LIMITATION 
LAWS” 

Daniel  Bloomfield.  Director,  Retail  Trade 
Board,  Boston,  Mass. 

2:45  P.M.  “HOW  ABOUT  PARKING  METERS?” 

W.  G.  .Austin,  Manager,  Merchants’  .Association 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

3:15  P.M.  “THE  RETAIL  SALES  TAX  PRO  and  CON” 
P.  D.  Hale.  Manager,  Retail  Merchants  As¬ 
sociation.  Columbus.  Ohio 
Harry  L.  Gustafson,  Secretary,  Retail  Division 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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4:10  P.M.  “ARE  COOPERATIVE  SALES  DAYS 
WORTH  PROMOTING?” 

Frank  E.  Griffith,  Secretary,  Retail  Merchants 
Association,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

4:40  P.M.  SKIT— “SELLING  the  ADVANTAliES  of  a 
RETAIL  MERCHANTS  ASSOCLVnON” 
Paul  R.  Ladd,  Manager,  Retail  Trade  Board, 
Providence,  R.  1. 

Walter  H.  Pilcher,  Secretary,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Pawtucket,  R.  1. 

5:00  P.M.  ADJOURN 
TUESDAY,  JANUARY  19 

9:00  A.M.  “EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE  RELATIONS” 

W.  H.  Gray,  Secretary,  Retail  Merchants  Board, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

10:00  A.M.  “CONSUMER  COOPERATIVES” 

Col.  C.  O.  Sherrill,  President,  .Xmerican  Retail 
Federation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

10:30  A.M.  DISCUSSION 

W.  C.  Slotsky,  Secretary,  .Associated  Retailers, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 

10:40  A.M.  “TRUTH  in  ADVERTISING" 

Carl  Fissell,  Secretarv,  Wilkes-lkirre  Wyoming 
A’^alley  Merchants,  Wilkes-Barre,  Penn. 

11:00  .A.M.  “EFFECTIVE  BULLETINS” 

Allen  T.  Hupp,  Secretary,  .Associated  Retail¬ 
ers,  Omaha,  Nehr. 

11:30  A.M.  “HOW  CAN  THE  RET.ML  ASSOCIATION 
ASSERT  ITSELF?” 

A’irgil  Dihhle,  Secretary,  Columbi:i  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  .Association,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

12:00  M.  ADJOURN 

12:15  P.M.  COMPLIMFINTARY  LUNCHEON  TO 
MEMBERS 

1 :45  P.M.  ADJOURN 

2:00  P.M.  “SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT  AND 

U N EM  PLOY M ENT  INS U R  A  NC E 
LEGISLATION” 

Edward  N.  Phelan,  Mgr.  Retail  Trade  Board. 
Seattle,  Wash.  &  Richard  Dunning.  Sec.  Re¬ 
tail  Trade  Bureau,  SiKikane.  Wash. 

.A  Discussion  hv  Edward  N.  Weinbaum.  Mgr. 
Retail  Merchants  Dept.,  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  T’ortland.  Ore. 

3:00  P.M.  “A  MERCHANT  LOOKS  TO  HIS  RETAIL 
ASSOCIATION” 

P.  A.  O’Connell,  President.  E.  T.  Slattery  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston,  Mass. 

3:30  P.M.  QUESTION  BOX 

Leadership  of  H.  Nelson  Street.  Managing  Di- 
rectr)r,  Retail  Drv  Goods  .Association.  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

4:30  P.M.  RESOLUTIONS 

REPORT  OF  THE  CHAIN  STORE 

survf:y 

Rav  Hegel.  Secretary.  Merchants  .Association, 
Staten  Island,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITING  COMMIT¬ 
TEE.  ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS  AND 
DIRECTORS 

5  :00  P.M.  ADJOURN 
WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  20 

8:00  .A.M.  Breakfast  for  New  Board  of  Directors 

9:30  A  M.  ROUND  TABLE  DISCUSSION 

Pending  legislation  on  such  topics  as : 

PRICE  MAINTENANCE 
TRANSIENT  VENDORS 
STREET  TRAFFIC  CONTROL 
CONSUMER  COOPER.ATIVE  STORES 
THE  MANUFACTURER  SELLING  AT 
SO-CALLED  WHOLESALE 
GEORGE-DEEN  VOCATIONAL  TRAIN¬ 
ING  BILL 


foe  Swi^,  Suie  DdUte*^  oh 

CHRISTMAS 

RUSHES 


—  Use  Nation-Wide 

Railway  Express 

Retail  stores  get  quick  and  dependable  action 
from  Railway  Express.  Coverage,  continental 
—23,000  offices  from  coast-to-coast,  border-to- 
border.  With  Air  Express  at  2500  miles  over¬ 
night  and  quick  connections  with  fast  express 
trains  at  key  junction  points,  all  centers  are 
under  your  thumb.  Equally  useful  for  yotir 
own  deliveries,  too,  and  at  low,  economical 
cost  for  the  service.  Prompt  pick-up  and  de¬ 
livery  without  extra  charge  in  all  cities  and 
principal  towns.  For  fast,  dependable  holiday 
rush  service,  nothing  takes  the  place  of  Rail¬ 
way  Express.  You  save  literally  days  on  de¬ 
liveries.  For  service  and  information,  phone 
the  nearest  Railway  Express  office. 

RAILWAY  Express 

AGENCY  Inc. 

NATION-WIDE  RAIL-AIR  SERVICE 
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DOLLAR  for  DOLLAR 


THE  BEST  HOTEL  VALUE  IN  NEW  TURK 


It  costs  less  to  stay  at 


HOTEL 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The  relation  l>etween  what  you  pay  and 
what  you  get  is  something  to  think 
about  when  you  are  buying  hotel  mer- 
ehandise  ...  a  low  room  rate  by  itself 
does  not  necessarily  represent  a  bargain. 

It  costs  less  to  live  at  the  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania  because  what  you  save  in 
moderate  room  rates  is  not  lost  because 
of  nuisance  taxes  and  other  "extras”  . . . 
you  are  not  "nickeled  and  dimed  to 
death”  at  this  hotel. 

SKRVIDORS  save  tips  .  .  .  RADIO  is  free 
in  every  room  .  .  .  ICE  WATER  in  each 
bathroom . . .  NO  TIPS  at  public  restau¬ 
rants  checkrooms  .  .  .  WASIIRIWM  AT¬ 
TENDANTS  do  not  pester  you  for  hand¬ 
outs  .  .  .  MORNING  NEWSPAPER  free — 
under  your  door  .  .  .  central  LOCATION 
saves  taxi  fares  .  .  .  LOW  F(X)D  PRICES 
save  you  money.  .  . 

Vi  hen  you  check  and  total  these  advan¬ 
tages  and  compare  them  with  what  is 
offered  elsewhere,  you'll  be  convinced 
that  "It  costs  less  to  stay  at  Hotel 
P-^nnsylvenia.” 

Rooms  from  $3^^ 

HOTEL 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Frank  A*  McKowne,  Pres.  Leo  A.  Molony,  Afona^r 

THE  STATLER  HOTEL  IN  NEW  YORK 

Just  BcioM  the  itreet  irom  the 
Penniylvania  Station 


The  Quorum 

{Continued  jrom  page  52) 


to  his  Retail  Association  without  be¬ 
ing  greatly  benefited  by  associating 
with  the  outstanding  Secretaries  in 
the  country  as  well  as  having  gained 
new  ideas  and  additional  informa¬ 
tion  worth  far  in  excess  of  the  cost 
in  time  or  money  for  the  Secretary 


to  attend  the  Convention.  Not  even 
the  fact  that  many  State  Legisla¬ 
tures  will  be  in  session,  is  sufficient 
reason  why  the  Secretary  should 
not  attend  this  annual  two-and-half 
days  setting-up  conference.” 

— John  \V.  Hahn. 


Convention  Exhibitors 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


International  Businei^s 
Machines  Corp. 

James  S.  Kemper  &  Co. 
A.  Kimball  Co. 

Kompolite  Co.,  Inc. 
Libertv  Mutual  Insurance 
Co. 

Liquid  Carbonic  Co. 
Marchant  Calculating 
Machine  Co. 

P.  C.  Mileo 

Monarch  Marking  System 


National  Cash  Register  Co. 
Ohmer  Register  Co. 

Otis  Elevator  Co. 

Railway  Express  Agency 
Recordak  Corporation 
Remington  Rand,  Inc. 

Reo  Motor  Car  Co. 

Retail  Personnel  Bureau 
Reynolds  Appliances  Corp. 
Schiff  Terhune  &  Co. 
Simplicity  Pattern  Co. 
Soabar  Co. 


Cyrille  Steiner  Studios 
A.  Irving  Schweitzer 
W.  L.  Stensgaard  & 
Associates,  Inc. 

G.  H.  Tennant  Co. 
Underwood  Elliott 
Fisher  Co. 

Union  Bag  &  Paper  Co. 
United  States  Testing  Co. 
Universal  Equipment  Co. 
Willmark  Service  System 
K.  J.  Worsinger 


Books  on  Control 

(Continued  from  page  48) 


author  of  a  best  seller  last  Spring, 
“Your  Income  Tax — And  How  To 
Keep  It  Down”, 

The  book  does  not  quote  the  Law 
directly,  nor  the  regulations.  It  does, 
however,  discuss  the  principal  points 
of  both,  which  heads  of  corjiorations 
or  their  financial  officers  should  be 
familiar  with  in  order  to  minimize 
tax  liability  and  to  safeguard  the 
corporation’s  financial  position  in 
the  immediate  future  as  it  might 
otherwise,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  be  placed  in  some  degree 
of  jeopardy. 

Dividend  policies  have  become  an 
important  concern  of  corporations 
since  the  enactment  of  the  1936  Rev¬ 
enue  Law.  Past  dividend  policies 
must  be  subject  to  close  scrutiny  and 
in  many  cases  substantially  altered 
in  order  to  minimize  taxes,  both 
from  the  corporation’s  point  of  view 
and  also  in  many  cases  with  respect 
to  stockholders  in  “close”  corpora¬ 
tions. 

Thus,  the  book  discusses  the  types 
of  dividends  which  constitute  credit 
with  respect  to  the  undistributed 
earnings  tax  and  also  those  distri¬ 
butions  for  which  no  credit  is  al¬ 
lowed. 

“How  Dividends  May  Be  Paid” 
is  the  title  of  Chapter  IV.  This  con¬ 
tains  a  very  edifying  discussion  of 
dividends  paid  in  obligations  of  the 
corporation  and  of  taxable  and  non- 
taxable  dividends  generally  indicat¬ 
ing,  by  several  examples,  which  type 
of  dividends  would  be  taxable  to  the 
I  recipients  and  thus  would  constitute 


allowable  credits  in  computing  the 
corporation  ta.x  on  undistributed 
earnings. 

Of  inestimable  value  is  Chapter 
V, — (there  are  only  six  chapters  and 
a  series  of  tables  showing  the  taxes 
on  various  amounts  of  net  incomes 
computed  upon  the  basis  of  various 
amounts  of  dividend  distributions). 
This  Chapter  is  very  properly 
headed  “Things  To  Consider  Before 
The  End  Of  The  Year”.  It  is  thus 
a  check  list  which,  after  careful 
study,  will  doubtlessly  suggest  at 
least  one  method  to  legally  mini¬ 
mize  the  total  taxes  due  from  the 
business  or  from  those  in  the  case 
of  closely  held  corporations  who  are 
major  owners  of  the  business. 

In  this  Chapter  there  are  dis¬ 
cussed,  among  other  topics,  capital 
gains,  dividends  received,  how  much 
should  be  paid  in  dividends,  how 
dividends  should  be  paid,  and  when 
they  should  be  paid. 

The  book  can  be  recommended, 
suggesting,  however,  that  the  reader 
keep  in  mind  that  frequently  the  au¬ 
thor  refers  to  the  year  1936  when 
he  means  the  corporation’s  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  January  1, 
1936.  This  is  not  a  major  criticism ; 
it  is  mentioned,  however,  because 
outside  of  technical  accounting  and 
tax  circles  there  are  some  misunder¬ 
standings  regarding  the  recognition 
for  credit  purposes  of  dividend  dis¬ 
tributions  not  made  within  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  1936  but  within  the  corpo¬ 
ration’s  taxable  year  which  may  end 
at  a  later  time.  — H.  1.  K. 
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that’s  why  you  may  secure 

insurance  at  LOW  COST 


Two  features  permit  you  to  save 
with  safety  on  Liberty  Mutual 
Insurance:  First,  we  insure  reputable 
businesses  only  and  co-operate  ef¬ 
fectively  with  them  in  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  accidents.  This  means  that  we 
have  fewer  losses  to  pay.  Second,  we 
sell  direct  to  you  through  trained, 
salaried  representatives  and  thus 
avoid  high  selling  costs.  Every  year 


these  savings  have  permitted  us  to 
pay  back  dividends  to  policyholders 
of  20%  —  more  than  $50,000,000 
since  1912. 

After  careful  investigation,  many  of 
the  best  known  merchants  in  Amer¬ 
ica  have  placed  their  liability  in¬ 
surance  with  Liberty  Mutual.  May 
we  give  you  their  names  as  reference? 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  THESE  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE: 

Workmen’s  Compensation,  Automobile,  and  all  other  forms  of  Liability 
Insurance;  also  Burglary  Insurance  and  Fidelity  Bonds.  All  forms  of  Fire 
Insurance  are  written  through  the  United  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company 


LIBERTY  ra  MUTUAL 

INSURANC^^^OMPANY 

Home  Office;  31  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston.  Offices  in  principal  cities  from  coast  to  coast 
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ITS  UNNECESSARY  TO  CHECK 
SALESPEOPLE  IN  DULL  MONTHS 
LIKE  JANUARY  AND 
FEBRUARY 


1AT10N  NEVER  T 

dishonesty  goes  on  ev(^ 
of  tSe  year!  'Records  prove  it^ 


Only  eternal  vigilance  can  stop  these  losses.  Leading  re¬ 
tailers  everywhere  have  found  their  one  dependable  safe¬ 
guard  in  the  Willmark  organization  of  trained  testing 
specialists — in  the  Willmark  plan  of  constant  checking! 
This  same  constructive  program  will  prevent  dishonesty 
and  give  you  a  positive  control  over  personnel  in  your 
store.  You  need  this  security  against  losses  every  month 
of  the  year! , 


- 

I  ^EKO  me  detailed  facts  on  how  your  program  | 
I  of  loss  prevention  and  personnel  control  can  I 
I  be  most  profitably  applied  in  my  store.  No  obliga-  j 
I  tion,  of  course.  Dept.  BL-12  • 


I  Finn  Name 


1  No.  Salespeonle . No;- Stores 


J 

^I^HERE  is  no  “off  season”  in  dishonesty.  Willmark  re- 
cords — showing  month-hy-month  losses  suffered  hy 
retailers  through  dishonesty  for  the  past  twenty  years — 
are  indisputable  evidence  of  that  fact!  Whether  it’s  Jan¬ 
uary,  May,  August,  or  November — whether  your  store  is 
busy  or  quiet — dishonest  salespeople  will  find  their  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  will  yield  to  temptation. 


No  one  can  predict,  no  one  can  anticipate  when  dishonesty 
losses  will  arise.  At  this  very  moment  a  condition  may  be 
developing  in  your  store  which  will  cause  losses  of  hun¬ 
dreds,  perhaps  thousands  of  dollars. 


Every  City 


United  St 
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Builders  of  Personnel 
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